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CHARLES DICKENS. 


Born FEBRUARY 7TH, 1812; 
JUNE 9TH, 1870. 


DreD 


To many this celebration must come with 
a note of sadness. There is a shadow over 
it which cannot pass until the five grand- 
daughters of England’s beloved son are 
freed from penury. The Pall Mall Gazette 
of January 19th well says :— 

** One of the truest chaplets on the novelist’s 
grave is The Daily Telegraph's admirable fund 
in aid of the grandchildren. We agree with 
The Atheneum that it ought to be made to yield 
the five beneficiaries a hundred a year apiece, 
and until that is done we shall feel that all 
centenary festivities are utterly beside the mark.”’ 





The amount requisite to this end is certain 
to be raised, but one feels regret, and almost 
shame, that aid from our American brothers 
should have been requisite when but a small 
sum from English readers would have 
sufficed. How Capt. Cuttle, who gave 
us our motto, would have grieved over 
this! By the way. we can almost hear 
him saying that if the press reader of 
“N. & Q.’ had read the proofs of ‘ Dom- 
bey and Son’ there would have been 
no oceasion for our friends Mr. Joun T. 
PaGE and W. C. B. to call attention 
to the mistakes made as to whether the 
hook was on the right or left wrist. 

Those of us who take part in the celebration 
of this centenary cannot fail to direct our 
thoughts to the early years of Dickens; 
for of all England’s great sons not one has 
passed through a more severe ordeal and 
kept himself more unspotted from the world. 
No one seemed to care for him, or what 
became of him. Very pathetic are the 
accounts given by him to his friend and bio- 
grapher John Forster—‘‘ a queer small 
boy,” “‘ a very little and a very sickly boy,” 
“never a good little cricket player,” ‘‘ never 


| a first-rate hand at marbles, or peg-top, or 
' prisoner’s base 


; but he had great pleasure 
in watching other boys, reading while they 
played. He was subject to violent spasms of 
pain which disabled him from active exertion, 
and he always held the belief that this early 
sickness had brought him one _ inestim- 
able advantage in the fact that his weak 
health strongly inclined him to reading. It 
was his mother who inspired him with a love 
of study, and she taught him the rudiments 
first of English, and also a little later of 
Latin. At the age of seven, for the last two 
years of his residence at Chatham, he was 
sent to a school kept by a young Baptist 
minister named William Giles, who, on his 
young pupil leaving with his family for 
London, gave him as a keepsake Goldsmith’s 
‘Bee. Then, as readers of Forster will 


| remember, the 


“anguish began—for while he describes his 
father as being ‘ proud of him in his way,’ but 
in the ease of his temper, and the shortness of his 
means, he appeared to have utterly lost at this 
time the idea of educating me at all, and to have 
utterly put from him the notion that I had any 
claim upon him, in that regard, whatever. So 
I degenerated into cleaning his boots of a morning, 
and my own; and making myself useful in the 
work of the little house ”’ 

in Bay! am Street, Camden Town— 

‘*about the poorest part of the London suburbs 
then, and the house a mean small tenement, 
with a wretched little back garden abutting 
on a squalid court.” 
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Young Dickens had the looking after 


his six younger brothers and_ sisters, 
“and going on such poor errands as 
arose out of our poor way of living.” 


To be taken out for a walk about Covent 
Garden or the Strand perfectly entranced 
him with pleasure; and a walk through 
Seven Dials, which had for him “ a profound 
attraction of repulsion,” would make him 
supremely happy. ‘‘ Good heavens!” he 
would exclaim. ‘‘ what wild visions 


the additional distinction of being a fire- 
man, and was employed at Drury Lane 
Theatre,” where, continues Dickens in his 
account to Forster, ‘‘ another relation of 
Paul's, I think his little sister, did imps 
in the Pantomime. No words,” he 


oO IS 
goes 


; on, 


of | 


prodigies of wickedness, want, and beggary | 


arose in my mind out of that place!” 
Once he made a stolen visit to Covent 
Garden. This he did upon reading Col- 


man’s description of it in his * Broad Grins,’ 
and he told Forster that he remembered 
** snuffing up the flavour of the faded cabbage 
leaves as if it were the very breath of comic 
fiction.” His biographer remarks of this: 
“Nor was he far wrong, as comic fiction 
then and for some time after was. It was 
reserved for himself to give sweeter and 
fresher breath to it.” 

At the age of ten we find young Dickens 
at work at the blacking warehouse at Hun- 
gerford Stairs, where for six shillings a week 
he worked in “ the crazy, tumbledown old 
house” abutting on the river, 

‘and literally overrun with rats. Its wainscotted 
rooms, and its rotten” floors and staircase, and 
the old grey rats swarming down in the cellars, 
and the sound of the squeaking and scuffling 
coming up the stairs at all times, and the dirt 
and decay of the place, rise up visibly before me, 
as if I were there again. The counting-house was 
on the first floor, looking over the coal barges and 
the river. There was a recess in it,in which I had 
to sit and work. My work was to cover the pots 
of paste-blacking; first with a piece of blue 
paper; to tie them round with a string; and 
then to clip the paper close and neat all round, 


| back any more 


until it looked as smart as a pot of ointment | 


from an apothecary’s shop.” 


Old Hungerford Stairs, looking on to the 
river, were used for business purposes long 
after young Dickens had left, and I have 
often when a child, in charge of a servant, 
walked past where the factory used to be, 
on to the oyster barges that used to be 
moored there, and many a peck was pur- 
chased for home consumption. Hunger- 
ford Fish Market occupied the site of the 
Charing Cross Station, while the present 
station yard was used by the Camden Town 
and Highgate omnibus until 1862. 

{wo or three other boys were employed 
on the same work as young Dickens: one 
was Bob Fagin, an orphan who lived with his 
brother-in-law, a waterman; another, Paul 
Green, lived with his father, who ‘“ had 


‘can express the secret agony of my soul as [I 
sank into this companionship ; compared these 
everyday associates with those of my happier 
childhood ; and felt my early hopes of growing 
up to be a learned and distinguished man, crushed 
in my breast. The deep remembrance I had of 
being utterly neglected and hopeless; of the 
shame I felt in my position ; of the misery it was 
to my young heart to believe that, day by day, 
what I had learned and thought. and delighted in, 
and raised my fancy and my emulation up by, 
was passing away from me, never to be brought 
cannot be written. My whole 
nature was so penetrated with the grief and 
humiliation of such considerations, that even now, 
famous and caressed and happy, I often forget 
in my dreams that I have a dear wife and children; 
even that I am a man: and wander desolately 
back to that time of my life.” 

In the whole history of Britain’s literature 
no other author has ever written such words 
as these. From what Dickens told Forster, 
we learn how, with the exception of his 
lodging and poor clothes, which were paid 
for, he supported himself on his weekly wage 
of six shillings. For breakfast he provided 
himself with a penny loaf and a pennyworth 
of milk, keeping another small loaf and 
some cheese for his supper on his return. 
Sometimes on his way to Hungerford Stairs, 
being ‘‘so young and childish,” he could 
not resist the stale pastry put out at half 
price at the confectioners doors in Totten- 
ham Court Road, and so spent the money 
he had kept for his dinner, which would 
then frequently be a saveloy with a roll, 
washed down with a glass of ale or porter, 
or at other times a slice of pudding bought 
from a pudding shop. For tea he would 
go to a coffee-shop and have half a pint of 
coffee, and a slice of bread and butter; but 
when he had no money he would spend 
the time in going to Covent Garden and 
staring at the pineapples; if a shilling or 
so were given him, he would spend it on a 
dinner or a tea. It was a grand thing to 
him to walk home on a Saturday night with 
six shillings in his pocket, and “ to look in the 
shop windows and think what it would buy.” 
Hunt’s roasted corn, as a British and 
patriotic substitute for coffee, was in great 
vogue. This he would buy and roast on the 
Sunday ; he would also take home a cheap 
periodical—The Portfolio— which contained 
selected pieces ; but for the poor castaway 
“from Monday morning until Saturday 
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night” there was no advice, no counsel, 


no encouragement, no consolation, no sup- | 


port from any one. 


On Sundays, while his father was in the | 
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Marshalsea, his wife and the other children | 


being with him, Charles would call for 
his sister Fanny at the Royal Academy of 
Music in Tenterden Street at nine o'clock; 
and, after spending the day at the prison. 
they would walk back together at night. 

In 1826, at the age of fourteen, a change 
took place, and the boy was sent to a school 
kept by a Mr. Jones in Mornington Place ; 
he gave an account of the school in Houwse- 
hold Words, October 11th, 1851. After 
remaining about two years he was sent to 
a school in Henrietta Street, Brunswick 
Square, kept by a Mr. Dawson, but was only 
there for a few months. After being a 
clerk at two solicitors’ offices, his father 
having taken up reporting for the press. he 
determined to follow the same vocation ; and 
his industry soon made him one of the best 
reporters of the day. This was, of course, 
only attained by ‘“‘a perfect and entire 
command of the mystery of shorthand 
writing, being about equal in difficulty to the 
mastery of six languages.” 

Dickens all through life recommended 
authors to learn shorthand, as he himself 
had found it so useful in noting down for 
future use any incident that impressed him. 
[ possess a letter now, dated from the office 
of All the Year Round, giving me this advice. 
The pleasure he used to feel in his rapidity 
and dexterity in the exercise of shorthand 
never left him. and when listening to a dull 
speech he would find his hand going on the 
tablecloth, taking an imaginary note of it 
all. James Grant. who was a reporter at the 
same time as Dickens, states that “ among 
the eighty or ninety reporters he occupied 
the very highest rank.” John Black of 
The Morning Chronicle, who was universally 
beloved for his honest, great-hearted enjoy- 
ment of whatever was excellent in others. 
was wont to compliment Dickens “in the 


broadest of Scotch from the broadest of 
hearts.”” and Dickens ‘‘ to the last re- 


membered that it was most of all the cordial 
help of this good old mirth-loving man that 
had started him joyfully on his career of 
letters. “It was John Black who flung 
the slipper after me,’’ he would often say, 
“Dear old Black! my first hearty out-and- 
out appreciator.” 
JoHN COLLINS FRANCIS. 


(To be continued.) 
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INSCRIPTIONS IN BURIAL-GROUND 
| OF ST. JOHN’S, WESTMINSTER. 
(See 11S. iv. 302, 403, 484; v. 42.) 


261. [Blank.] 

262. James and William Pethick, twins, 
d. March 9, 1834, a. 3 days. George William 
Pethick, d. Feb. 14, 1838, a. 16 mths. Thomas 
Pethick, d. [JunjJe 17, 1838, a. — days. M—, 
w. of Edw[ard] Pethick, mother of the above, 
d. (Nov.) 4, 1839, a. 37. John, s. of Edward and 
Elizabeth Pethick, d. Dec. —, [18]41, a. 5 mths. 
Henry, their s., d. Aug. 5, 1842, a. 6 weeks. 

263. [Blank.] 

264. Mrs. Fran[{ees] (Co)lls, d. Dee. 10, 
a. 3(4). 

265. Peter Solomon Du 
1770; d. July 4, 1829. 

266. Andrew White, d. 
39th year. 

267. Emily Sarah (Th)—, d. April —,a. 2 yrs. 
William Henr(v) .. a&—month. Also 
William Joseph, s. of the [above], d. March 21, 
182(9). 

268. The family vault of 
Esq.. of Millbank Street. 

269. Ellen, 8rd dau. of William and Isabel 
Butler, 1831. Emma Jessey, their 4th dau., 1832. 

270. Mrs. Hannah Hertslett, d. 8 Jan., 1828, 
a. 67. Mrs. Hannah Harriet Jemima Hertslett, 
d. 23 Aug., 1828, a. 38. Sophia Mary Anne 
Hertslett, granddau. of the first, and niece to the 
last above named, d. 24 Dec., 1829, a. 10. Lewis 
and Mary Spencer Hertslett, d. 19 Sept., 1834. 
Anna Maria Elizabeth, dau. of Charles and Anna 
Maria Hertslett, and sister of the above Sophia 
Mary Anne, d. 9 Noy., 1839, a. 14. 

271. [Blank.] 

272. James Coltman, of Upper Bloomburg 
Street. in this p., d. 28 Feb., 1849, in his 40th vear. 
An affec. husb., tender parent, &c. Afflictions 
sore, &c. 

273. Benjamin Hudson, of this p., d. 9 July, 
1837, a. 72. Maria Walter, his dau., d. 1 Sept., 
1839, a. 44. 

274. .... Emma Susan, w. of Mr. Joseph 
Nightingale, of Hans Place, Chelsea, gent., and 
niece of the above, d. 11 April, 1831, a. 30. Joseph, 
their infant s., d. 24 April, 1831, a. 18 days. 

275. —ah Brown .... [w. of ?] [RJobert 
Brown... .[died] July, 1828, a. —. 

276. Mary Ann, w. of Abraham Wright, d. 
29 March, 1828, a. 31. Two of their chn.: John, 
d. 4 April, 1827, a. 6 weeks; Louisa Ann, d. 
6 May, 1828, a. 6 weeks. 

277. Mrs. Sarah Empson, d. 24 March, 1840, 
a. 80. 

278. Mrs. Mary Pierce, d. 24 Sept., 1827, a. 86. 
Mr. William Pierce, d. March 1, 1829, a. 92. 
Harriet Pierce, d. Aug. 5, 1849, a. 85. Anna 
Maria, w. of Gaetano Polidori, dau. of the above 
William Pierce, d. 27 April, 1853, a. 83. 


1834, 


Puy, b. March 21, 


13 Jan., 1831, in his 


John Farebrother, 


SOUTH SIDE. 


279. Crest. A winged spur. John Johnson, 
and Catherine his w., ana their s. John, late 
Alderman, of London. The first d. Jan. 30, 
1829, in his 70th year. The second d. March 27, 
1846, in her 83rd year. Their s., the Alderman, 
| d. Dec. 30, 1848, in his 57th year. Erected by 


| William Johnson, their only surviving son, 1853. 
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NORTH SIDE. 


280. Samuel Firth, of this p., *d. 29 Feb., 
1812, in his 96th year. George Frederick Firth, 


grands. of the above, d. 12 March, 1812, a. 6 mths. | 


Elizabeth Firth, w. of the above, d. 29 Sept., 
1816, a. 78. Mary Ann Firth, d. 30 March, 1844. 
a. 46. Elizabeth Firth, d. 6 Nov., 1847, a. 54, 
James Firth, d. 13 April, 1848, a. 77. Samuel 
Thomas Firth, d. 20 March, 1851, a. 43. Sarah, 
relict of James Firth, d. 29 Jan., 1852, a. 80. 
InpEX OF NAMEs. 
Cotterell, 227 
Cracroft, 41 
Crawford, 239 
Cropp, 144 
Curby, 114 
Curtis, 25 


Hogg, 72 
Hollands, 181 
Hollist, 49 
Holloway, 241 
Hopkins, 22 
Horne, 38 
Horton, 186 
Howis, 165 
Hudson, 273 
Hughes, 28, 45 
Hunt, 40, 196 
Hyde, 202 


Agar, 156 
Aldin, 17 
Aldridge, 21 
Appleford, 166 
Arrow, 228 
Astell, 254 
Atkins, 196 
(Dadding), 240 
Daniel, 194 
Darby, 11 
Davie, 240 
Deane, 19 
Delamain, 222 
Duncan, 50 

Du Puy, 265 


Bacchus, 1 

(103 7) 
Badcock, 184 
Baker, 47, 183 
Balding, 182 
Baldwin, 168 
Bannister, 215 
Barber, 15 
Barker, 42 
Barlow, 247 Earnell, 89 
Barney, 245 Empson, 277 
Barrow, 43 Evatt, 99 
Bass, 197 


Inderwick, 210 


Jy 2Ol 

James, 69, 236 

Jarman, 204 

Jeffries, 188 

Jennings, 127, 
255 


Earl, 260 


Beech, 14 F., 108 Johns, 52 
Beecher, 125 Farebrother, 31, Johnson, 88, 
Bell, 135 268 279 


Farquhar, 147 
Firth, 280 
Fleetham, 32 
Flint, 109 
Fortey, 84 
Fowler, 233 
Frostick, 115 


Bennett, 111 
Bickley, 43 
Billington, 220 
Bish(op), 65 
Blackburn, 189- 
190 
Blayney, 229 
Boon, 136 
Borrow, 67 
Boys, 2, 157-8, 
162 
Brassington, 80 
Bright, 21 
Brissenden, 18 
Brocken, 163 
Brooks, 90 
Brown, 30, 275 
Bullock, 61 
Burchell, 116 
Butler, 269 
Byles, 225 


Kay, 5 
Kaye, 97 
Kennedy, 51 
Kitson, 128 


Lacey, 134 
Lamb, 74. 199 
Langley, 170, 
173 211 

Le Maire, 8 
Lincoln, 115 
Lloyd, 82 


G—, 87 
Gallant, 
Garner, 253 
Gaven, 22 
Gifford, 120, 195 
Goldhawk, 85 
Goodwin, 110 
Gough, 185 
Gray, 178 
Greenaway, 73 


McClough, 113 
Mack, 35 
Mallet, 187 
Mallett, 28 
Manaton, 49 
Mann, 232 
Marsh, 192 
Maskell, 34 
Maxwell, 133 
Mears, 207 
Mercer, 26 
Mignie, 124 


Halding, 182 
Haley, 104 
Hambleton, 208 
Harris, 34, 91 
Harrison, 154 
Haselwood, 187 
Hatfield, 131 


Cadman, 46 
Caldwall, 72 
Cass, 106 
Chapman, 219 
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Morrel, 198 
| Morris, 177 
Moyes, 251 


Nvee, 196 
New—, 140 
Newall, 96 
Newton, 92 
Nicholson, 57 


Nightingale, 274 


Noble, 50 
Norris, 76 
| Nutthall, 115 


| Ommaney, 49 
Orton, 117 

| Osbobni, 58 

| Ottey, 206 


Pa—, 183 
Parkins, 59 

| Parsons, 199 
Pattison, 119 
Payne, 128 
Pehl, 216 


Perey, 159 
Pethick, 262 
Philp, 199 
Pierce, 278 
Pink, 29, 259 
Piper, 36 
Pitt, 19 
Pocock, 9 
Polidori, 278 
Powell, 137 

| Price, 148 


Rawden, 33 


Read, 151 


[Ashton] under Lyne, 


Lancs, 5 


Chelsea, 274 


Daventry, Northants, 


Dover, 26 


Edinburgh, 26 

Grimstone, Norf., 248 
| Hloxne, Suff., 244 
Maidstone, Kent, 249 
Norfolk Island, 36 


bi Pe 
Nettlefold, 100 


Pendegrass, 122 


| Bradford, Wilts, 256 


Reeve, 203 
Richard, 66, 68 


Richardson, 257 


Rider, 158 
Riggs, 145 
Ritchie, 86 
Robieson, 116 
Robinson, 70 
Rogers, 83 
Roome, 1 
Ruffe, 39 
Russ, 152 


Salter, 226 
Sambrook, 129 
Schrader, 4 
Seager, 249 
Seaman, 229 
Segrott, 60 
Seymour, 
Shephard, 22. 
Sheppard, 24 
Simmons, 138 
Simms, 134 
Sims, 236 
Sisman, 23 
Smith, 112 
Spivey, 76 
Stafford, 240 
Standfast, 29 
Stanton, 168 
Stephenson, 44 
Street, 121, 191 


Tappenden, 3 

Taylor, 216 

Tee, 56 

Thickbroom, 
142 

Thomas, 191, 
211 


Todman, 26 
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Tomlin, 86 

Tooke, 130 

Trickett, 6, 
9 


Trowell, 256 
Tupp, 227 
Turner, 148 
Turney, 79 


Vincent, 94 


Walby, 184 

Walmisley, 193 

Walter, 273 

Walters, 13 

Ward, 75 

Washington, 
67 


Waterhouse, 
197, 230 
Watson, 196 
Watts, 235 
Weatherstone, 
101 
West, 204 
Wheelhouse, 89 
White, 98, 121, 
192, 266 
Wilcock, 53 
Wilkins, 112 
Wilkinson, 16, 
172 


Wilson, £1, 1389 
Winslade, 62 
Wittord, 24 
Woodward, 77 
Woolley, 216 
Wright, 12, 85, 
150, 221, 276 
Wyatt, 25 


Yeomans, 208 


INDEX OF PLACES. 
Old Calabar, 2 


Onore, E.I., 41 


St. Giles, 178 


St. Mary-le-bone, 178 


199 


Staines, 177 


Swardstone, Norf., 188 
Thirsk, Yorks, 89 


Tipperary, 170 
Wo. t Haningfieid, Ess., 
248 


G. S. Parry, Lieut.-Col. 
17, Ashley Mansions, S.W. 
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Chilvers, 248 
Chittock, 176 
Clark, 252 
Clarke, 10, 185 
Colls, 264 
Colquhoun, 229 
Coltman, 272 
Cooke, 225 
Coombes, 95 
Cooper, 160 
-Coster, 20 


Hayes, 27 
Heath, 178 
Hedger, 77 


Hemmings, 78, 


243 
Hertslett, 225, 

270 
Hewson, 169 
Higgins, 244 
Hillary, 164 


Hirsley, 200 


Miles, 37, 149, 
171, 209 
Millard, 178 

Miller, 187 
Mills, 244 
Minns, 198 
Mitchell, 73 
Money, 205 
Monnington, 

167 

Morlidge, 48 


MAGAZINE. 


In the ranks of monthly periodicals centen- 
arians are few. The latest addition is 
The New Church Magazine, which completed 
its first century by the issue for December, 
1911. It still, however, falls short of one 


hundred volumes, since throughout the first 
twenty-eight years of its existence a volume 
was completed only once in every two years. 
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The story of the publication is briefly told 
by the present editor, the Rev. J. R. Rendell, 
B.A., of Accrington, in an article entitled 
‘Our Centenary,’ with which the December 
part fitly opens. 

The work was started as The Intellectual 
Repository for the New Church by seven 
members of the body commonly styled 
‘** Swedenborgians,’”’ who advanced 51. each 
as capital for the undertaking. That 
the sum thus subscribed was adequate for 
the purpose appeared from the fact 
that when, in 1829, the surviving pro- 
prietors and the representatives of those 
deceased made over the property to the 
General Conference of the New Church, 
it consisted not only of a considerable stock 
of volumes and parts, but also of 25/. 7s. 7d. 
in cash! All the seven promoters were 
members of the committee of the Sweden- 
borg Society, which had been established 
on 27th February, 1810. The most notable 
of these was John Augustus Tulk, the first 
chairman of the committee, who was also one 
of the original board of editors of the new 
periodical. One of his colleagues was the 
Rev. Samuel Noble, whose ‘ Appeal’ 
(1826) was the subject of some ‘ Marginalia ’ 
by Samuel Taylor Coleridge, which were 
printed in vol. iv. of his ‘ Literary Remains.’ 
Among the later editors of The Intellectual 
Repository were (1836-9) Edward William 
3rayley, F.R.S., who, during the years 1834— 
1870, was principal librarian to the London 
Institution ; and (1839-43) Henry Butter, 
the author of the once widely circulated 
‘ Etymological Spelling Book.’ From the 
outset until 1829 The Intellectual Repository 
appeared quarterly at 1s. 6d. per number ; 
thence until the close of 1839 it was issued 
every alternate month at ls. per number ; 
but in 1840 it was published monthly at 6d. 
per number, and has so continued. With 
the issue for January, 1882, the title was 
changed to its present form, The New Church 


Magazine. 
After the manner of its literary con- 
temporaries, the articles in the early 


volumes were for the most part unsigned, 
save by initials or noms de plume ; but the 
information then denied can now be acquired 
from the editorial ‘‘file’’ still extant, 
whence the present editor, in his historical 
sketch above noted, supplies the names of 
all the contributors to the initial part, issued 
in January, 1812. First among them stands 
Charles Augustus Tulk, son of John Augustus 
Tulk aforesaid, and like him a member of 
the first committee of the Swedenborg 
Society. He became member of Parliament 


for Sudbury in 1821, and, later, for 
Poole. He is most widely known in litera- 
ture as the close friend and correspondent 
of Samuel Taylor Coleridge—a letter to 
him from Coleridge was sold by auction in 
| Leicester Square on 17th November last. 
The list of these earliest contributors also 
(includes John Augustus Tulk, the Rev. 
John Clowes, M.A., Rector of St. John’s 
Church, Manchester, and the Rev. Samuel 
Noble. 

The editor’s sketch may here be sup- 
plemented by the information that at 
the annual gathering of the New Church 
Conference, at Glasgow, in June last, 
arrangements were made for the publication 
General Index to the century-old 





of a 
periodical, which is, moreover, to include 
all the other Swedenborgian magazines 


issued between 1790 and 1881. 
CHARLES HIGHAM. 





BERNARD GILprn’s Witt.—I have found 
in an old book a translation of the Latin 
text of the will of Bernard Gilpin (1517-83) 
by W. Freake, London, 1629. The following 
are a few extracts from it :— 

** First, I bequeath my soul unto the hands 
of Almighty God, my Creator; not trusting in 
my own merits, which am of myself a most 
wretched sinner, but only in the mercy of God,” 
&e. 
“For the disposition of my goods—first, I 
will that all my debts be truly paid with all 
speed. My debts once discharged, of what 
remaineth I give and bequeath....[Here follow 
bequests to the poor of nine parishes.] Likewise 
I give to the poor of Houghton parish the great 
new ark for corn, to provide them with groats 
in winter. Likewise, I give to the Queen’s 
College, in Oxford, all such books as shall have 
written upon the first leaf ‘Barnardus Gilpin, 
Reginensi Collegio D.D.,’ and all such books as 
shall have written upon the first leaf ‘ Johannes 
Newton’....and also the books that Mr. Hugh 
Broughton hath of mine, viz., Eusebius, Greek, 
in two volumes; and Josephus, in Greek, and 
certain other books; I trust he will withhold 
none of them. I also give to Keipier School, in 
Houghton, all such books as shall have my name 
on the first leaf. Also, I give to my successor— 
first, the great new brewing lead in the brew- 
house, with the guile-fat, and mash-fat;_ like- 
wise in the kiln, a large new steep lead, which 
receives a chaldron of corn at once; likewise in 
the larder-house, one great salting-tub, which will 
hold four oxen or more; likewise in the great 
chamber over the parlour, one long table, and a 
shorter standing upon a joined frame with the 
form ; likewise in the hall, three tables standing 
fast, with the forms to them likewise....[Here 
follow many other pieces of furniture, materials 
for building, &c. In consideration of the fact 
that he had spent over 3001. in building] I trust 
my successor will not demand anything for 
dilapidations....And that such successor will be 
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a continual defender and maintainer of Keipie? 
School at Houghton.... 

““ Moreover, I give to the poor of Houghton 
twenty pounds, and nine of my oxen; the other 
nine I bequeath to my three executors.  Like- 
wise, I give Richard, Lord Bishop of Durham, 
for a simple token of remembrance, three silver 
spoons with acorns, the history of Paulus 
Jovius, and the works of Calvin; ‘also I give to 
John Heath, Esq., for like remembrance, other 
two silver spoons, of the same weight, and also 
the history of John Sleden in Latin; to Mrs. 
Heath I give my English Chronicle of Fabian ; 
and to Richard Bellasis, Esq., two spoons, &c., 
and my history called *‘ Novus Orbis.’ And I 


most humbly beseech these three men of honour | 


and worship....above all things, to take into 
their tuition and governance all lands and re- 
venues belonging to Keipier School, and all deeds, 
evidences, gifts, and other writings, which are to 
show for the same: all the right and title to these 
lands I give up wholly into their power, for the 
good maintenance of the said school. And for 
as much as these lands are not so surely estab- 
lished as I should wish, [ give unto’ Keipier 
School twenty pounds, which I desire the Bishop 
of Durham to take into his hands, and bestow 


as he shall see fit upon men learned in the laws. | 
All the rest of my goods and chattels, I will | 


that they be divided into two equal parts, and 


the one of them to be given to the poor of Hough- | 
ton, the other to scholars and students at Oxford.” | 


[Here follow a list of names, with instructions, 
about the same. } 


Phe text of this will is bad to copy, owing 
to the leaf being much mildewed. Does the 
school at Houghton still exist ? 

J We 'S: 
‘ [Yes. It is now known as the Royal Kepier 
Grammar School, Houghton-le-Spring. ] 

THe NAVAL Sacute.—Although the origin 
and history of the Naval Salute are no doubt 
familiar to students of naval affairs, the 
subject seems to be little known to the public 
in general. That such a thing existed is 
occasionally learnt from stray references in 
the works of writers like Marryat, while 
many will no doubt recollect that Kingsley, 
in * Westward Ho!’ made good use of iit 
when telling the story of John Hawkins and 
the Spanish admiral who had ventured to 


sail into Plymouth Sound without veiling | 


topsails, or striking his flag. Hawkins, 
who was Port Admiral, at once sent a shot 
between his masts, and, when no attention 


was paid to this hint, with his next shot | 


lackt the Admiral through and through,” 
whereupon down came the offending “flag 
and due apologies were tendered. Few, 
however, realize that for centuries ships of 
all other nations were not only expected, but 
compelled, to lower their topsails and strike 
their flag when they met a ship of the 
English | navy on the seas over which the 
kings of England claimed sovereignty. The 


| matter is treated at length in an interesting 
article in a recent number of The Edinburgh 
Review on ‘The Sovereignty of the Sea.’ 
| This gives the actual text of the Admiralty 
| instruction on the point, which I think is 
| worth preserving in the columns of ‘ N. & Q.’ 
| It was issued in 1691, and remained in force 
| till 1806, as follows :— 

‘Upon your meeting with any ship or ships 
within his Majesty’s seas (which for your better 
guidance herein you are to take notice that they 
extend to Cape Finisterre), belonging to any 
foreign Prince or State, you are to expect them 
to strike their topsail and take in their flag, in 
acknowledgement of His Majesty’s Sovereignty 
in these seas ; and if any shall refuse, or offer to 
resist, you are to use your utmost endeavour to 
compel them thereto, and in nowise to suffer any 
dishonour to be done to His Majesty....You are 
further to notice that in his Majesty’s seas his 
Majesty’s ships are in nowise to strike to any; 
and that in other parts no ship of his Majesty's 
is to strike his flag or topsail to any foreigner, 
unless such foreign ship shall have first struck, 
or at the same time strike. her flag or topsail 
to his Majesty's ship.” 

In the year after Trafalgar it was found 

necessary to issue a new edition of the 
‘Admiralty Instructions,’ the preparation 
'of which for the press was left to Admiral 
(afterwards Lord) Gambier, and at his sug- 
| gestion the article of 1691, quoted above, 
| was for the first time emitted. It does not 
appear that Gambier meant that the right 
iwas to be given up, but as a matter of fact 
this was the result of the omission, and the 
Naval Salute, after having been claimed, 
land enferced, for several centuries, fell into 
desuetude. T. FD. 


DicKENS: UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. — 
Dickensians may he interested to learn that 
at the other end of the earth there is a 
collection of letters from the famous novelist 
that have not yet been put into print. 
Dr. Leeper, the Principal of Trinity College, 
Melbourne University (whose name is fami- 
liar to readers of ‘ N. & Q.’), has been deliver- 
|ing an address on the treasures of the 
library of the institution over which he has 
so ably presided for many years. In addi- 
tion to the Second Folio Shakespeare, the 
library contains ‘“‘ a quantity of corre- 
spondence between Charles Dickens and the 
late G. W. Rusden, which, though interesting, 
|is of too personal and intimate a character 
|to be available for publication for some 
years.” The library also possesses a com- 





| plete set of the novels presented by Dickens 
|to Mr. Rusden, who was for a long time 
‘the highest Parliamentary official in Mel- 
| bourne, and who published histories of 
(Australia and New -Zealand, and various 
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other works. 
tenary year, it may be suggested to Dr. 
Leeper and the governing body of Trinity 
College that the publication of this corre- 
spondence, tactfully and judiciously edited, 
would be a very acceptable and appropriate 
contribution to the celebration. 
F. HoGan. 
Royal Colonial Institute, 
Northumberland Avenue, 

THE SUPERFLUITY OF BooKs.—Lord Rose- 
bery and Mr Edmund Gosse—the one in a 
speech, the other in a letter addressed tc 
The Times—have started a campaign against 
the superfiuity of books, and the latter 
states that a general public destruction is 
necessary. But who can judge of the books 
that are to be kept and those that are to be 
destroyed ? I think that what with the 


As this * the ‘Dickens cen-|in the 


| morning.”’ 


‘“N.E.D.”’ show. I 
belongs rather to Scot. caz(l)k, to ‘ rough” 
a horse in frosty weather, which is evi- 
dently cauquer, the Picard form of French 
chausser, to shoe, and thus ultimately from 
Latin calz, heel. In a small Scottish dic- 
tionary printed at Edinburgh in 1818 I find 
cawker, ** a frost nail; also a glass of strong 
whisky, or other ardent spirits, taken in the 
It seems a reasonable conjecture 
that the carter, after seeing that his horse 
was provided with cawkers, should playfully 


suggest that it 


| apply the same name to his own precaution 


bad paper newspapers and books are printed | 


and the 
want of 


sales), 
and 


on (for cheapness and large 
destruction due to insects 
care, time will 
leave nothing but dust. And under what- 
ever name you put him, whether Time or 
Nature, he it is who shall solve this diffi- 
culty. This important question 
many factors. Until now, in past times, 
books were only destroyed for political or 
religious purposes, and this proposed mode 
opens a new era 


annihilate everything, and | 


is due to 


in the life of libraries and | 
| and of the seventeen, eleven (from 


their contents. E. FrGarona-CANEDA. 
Cuba. 
Mrers, SILHOUETTE ARTIST. (See 11 S. | 


ii. 369, 418.)—I have just come across an 
advertisement in the first of a long series of 
volumes of art cuttings given to me by Mr. 
Humphry Ward. It appeared in a news- 
paper of 1790, and is headed * Most Striking 
Likenesses,’ and goes’on: ** Profile shades in 
miniature, executed in a style entirely new, 
essentially different, and allowed by the 
first artists to be infinitely superior to any 


others. The invention of J. Miers, No. 162, 
Strand.” Miers refers to ‘‘ the extensive 
patronage, and the high encomiums ”’ with | 


which he has been ‘ honoured ” by the first 
rank of nobility, &e. The time of sitting 
for these portraits was two minutes, and 
the cost varied from 7s. 6d. to one guinea. 
W. RosBerts. 


** CAULKER,”” A DRAM OF SprriIts.—This is 
a comparatively modern word, dating from 
the beginning of the nineteenth century. 
The ‘ N.E.D.’ suggests interrogatively a con- 
nexion with the nautical verb to caulk, the 
drink being “something to keep the wet 
out.’’ This seems possible, yet the word is 


not nautical, but Scottish, as the examples 


against frost before starting. 
ERNEST WEEKLEY. 
Nottingham. 


Oucries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and ad lresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


LATIN Vice-ADMIRALTY COMMISSIONS.— 
The Colonial Society of Massachusetts has 
in press a volume to contain the royal com- 
missions issued to certain of the Crown 
officials of the Massachusetts Bay from 1681 
to 1774. Of these, seventeen are cCommis- 
sions of the Governors as Vice-Admiral ; 
1685 to 
1730) are in Latin, and the remaining six 
(from 1741 to 1774) are in English. What 
L wish to know When was English first 
used in such commissions ? Obviously it 
was between 1730 and 1741, but I wish 
exactness, 

Under the heading ‘ Latin Law Pleadings,’ 
a correspondent (at 11S. i. 448, 495) aske d 
when English was substituted for Latin in 
such pleadings, and Sir Harry POLAND 
referred to the Act of +4 George IL., ch. xxvi. 
(1731). This was 
* An Act that all Proceedings in Courts of Justice 
within that Part of Great Britain called England, 
and in the Court of Exchequer in Scotland, shall 


, be in the English Language ”’ ; 


| ings in the Court of Admiralty ; 








ates section 3 reads as follows :— 

‘Provided alwz ays, That nothing in this Act, 
nor any thing herein contained, shall extend to 
certifying beyond the Seas any Case or Proceed- 
but that in such 
Cases the Commissions and Proceedings mi uy be 
certified in Latin, as formerly they have been.” — 

‘Statutes at Large,’ vi. 307-8. 

Clearly, therefore, the Act of 4 George II. 
is not the one I am in search of. In 1884 
Sir Sherston Baker said that ‘‘ the Patent 
was always written in Latin unti! the reign 
of George IT.”’ (‘ Office of the Vice- Admiral 
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of the Coast,” p. 50). I shall be deeply , 


indebted to Str Harry PouanpD or other 

correspondent who can give me the informa- 

tion sought. ALBERT MATTHEWS. 
Boston, U.S. 


EDMUND COMBE: CHRISTIAN JARMAN’ 
— Information required of Edmund Combe 
of Hartley Wintney, Hants, who married 
1702 Catherine, daughter of Rev. T. Pretty, 
Rector of Winchfield. He is mentioned as 
querent, in Feet of Fines, 1742, of some land 
at Hartley Wintney. (Left no will.) 

Also, information required of the family 
of Christian Jarman, who married Harvey 
Combe, son of the above, 1752, at St. 
Peter's, Cornhill, and her sister Mary, who 
married Boyce Tree. These sisters are de- 
scribed as coheivesses. Ss. 


BErAuvoIR, NORMANDY, AND DE BELvoIR, 
ENGLAND.—Was the above locality in 
Normandy, near Ardevan and Mont St. 
Michel, the original source of the name in 
England. on the borders of Lincoln and 
Leicester ? At Beauvoir, in Normandy, 
are several remains of conventual buildings 
belonging to the monks of the Mount. 
Was the D’Albini, D’ Aubigny, or D’ Aubeney 
family anciently associated with that 
locality ? I believe the remains of a priory 
still exist near Belvoir Castle, in Lincoln. 

An Act was passed concerning the erection 
of a bridge for the convenience of the inhabi- 
tants of the parishes of the Vale and St. 
Samson’s, in Guernsey, in crossing over to 
St. Marie du Chateau. This Act was passed 
by Nicholas de Beauvoir, bailiff, Peter de la 
Launde, James le Marchant, and Gaultier 
Blondel, 4 Oct., 1204. T. W. Carey. 


“SctunG By REYNOLDS IN 1820.°—In a 
recent newspaper paragraph I came across 
the following, said to have been ‘* sung by 
Reynolds in 1820’ :— 
Go back to Brummagem ! 

magem ! 

Youth of that ancient and halfpenny town! 
Maul manufacturers ; rattle and rummage ’em ; 

Country swelled heads may afford you renown. 
Here in town-rings we find Fame very fast go ; 

The exquisite ‘‘ light-weights’’ are heavy to 

bruise ; 3 
For the graceful and punishing hand of Belasco 

Foils and will foil all attempts on the Jews. 

Who was Reynolds? In the ‘D.N.B.’ 
I find mention of two writers of this name, 
Frederick 
Reynolds. 
further light upon the somewhat cryptic 
meaning of this quotation as a whole ? 

WILMOT CORFIELD. 


Go back to Brum- 


| satisfaction. H. 





Reynolds and John Hamilton | 
Can any of your readers throw | 


CLEoPATRA’S PortTRAIT.—In Fayle St. 
John’s work entitled ‘ Village Life in Egypt’ 
I find the following passage :— 

‘** Possibly they [alluding to ornaments] were 
intended as portraits of the departed, all being 
cast in a different mould ; but certainly the artists 
had disdained flattery. The wise have set down 
Cleopatra as no beauty, on the evidence of a 


| portrait they pretend to have discovered ; but 
even if 


was, most 
they have 
walls the 


as a likeness, it 
probably, a failure....Why should 
succeeded in petrifying upon their 
lovely Serpent of Old Nile ¥ ” 

Can any reader give me any information 
respecting this portrait, its discoverer, &c. ? 
Inquiries upon the subject have failed to give 
Roy DE LA HACHE, 
24, Kenilworth Avenue, Wimbledon Park. 


intended 


SasH Wrnpows.— Britton in his ‘ De- 
scription of Lancashire,’ 1807, p. 175, a 
volume forming part of ‘The Beauties of 
England and Wales,’ says of Wrightington 
Hall, near Wigan, that it is ‘‘ noted for 
having the first sash windows of any house 
in the county, or in any part of the king- 
dom northward of the Trent.” Is this true ? 
The chief part of the hall was erected in 
1748, but there is an older black-and-white 


wing, probably of seventeenth - century 
date. When were sash windows first intro- 


duced into England ? EF. 1. €. 

‘DomBrey AND SON’: REFERENCE TO 
ARABIAN Story.—Dickens says in ‘ Dom- 
bey and Son’? :— 

‘* Ideas, like ghosts, must be spoken to a little 
before they will explain themselves ; and Toots 
had long left off asking any questions of his own 
mind. Some mist there may have been, issuing 
from that leaden casket, his cranium, which, if it 
could have taken shape and form, would have 
become a genie; but it could not; and it only so 
far followed the example of the smoke in the 
Arabian story, as to roll out in a thick cloud, and 
there hang and hover.”’ 

What Arabian story is meant, and where 
is it to be found ? ‘Miss NIPPER.’ 

Bonn. 

[A story in the ‘Arabian Nights’ of a fisherman 
who drew up in his net a pot sealed with the seal of 
Solomon, from which on his opening it, there issued 
a genie in the form of an immense cloud. } 

‘ BARNABY 


Lorp GEORGE GORDON IN 


RupGe.’—In the last chapter of ‘ Barnaby 
Rudge’ the novelist refers to Lord George 
Gordon’s later experiences after the riots. 
He is stated to have gone to Birmingham 
in or about 1788, where he made a public 
profession of the Jewish religion, and where 
| ‘‘a beautiful Jewish girl” attached herself 
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to him as his companion, ‘‘ whose virtuous 
and disinterested character appears to have 
been beyond the censure even of the most 
censorious.”’ 

Is it known whence Charles Dickens 
obtained the information of this romantic 
episode, or where further and more detailed 
particulars of it may be found ? 

WivtmoT CoRFIELD. 


“ TruTH”’: Henry LaBoucHEere. — To- 
day, the 17th of January, I have dipped 
into two morning papers. Both announce 
the death of Mr. Henry Labouchere, and 
are ready with anecdotes concerning him. 
Each repeats that of his treatment of a 
caller at the Embassy at Washington who 
was resolved to see His Excellency ; 
and also that of the suggested walk from 
London to a far-distant foreign capital. 
There are certain differences in the relations 
which may bewilder narrators a hundred 
years hence, if any desire for accuracy still 
exist. It may be possible for contemporary 
writers in ‘ N. & Q.’ to lighten the burden of 
posterity by testifying to the correctness of 
A or B, or to the incorrectness of both. I 
append the versions :— 


A. 

“One day when Mr. Labouchere was an 
Attaché at Washington an irate Britisher bounced 
in and demanded to see the Ambassador. ‘ Not 
here! you say. Then I will wait till he comes.’ 
‘Very well,’ said Mr. Labouchere, ‘ take a chair.’ 
After waiting some hours the visitor inquired if 
the Minister would be much longer, and was 
staggered when the Attaché replied, ‘ Well, he 
sailed for Europe on Wednesday, but as you 
insisted on waiting, I offered you a chair.’ 

** When Mr. Labouchere was in the diplomatic 
service he was suddenly ordered from London 
to Vienna. Half a week passed; no word came 
from the traveller, and wires to the Austrian 
capital failed to find him. At length he was 
unearthed at Dover, and met the furious official 
demand for explanations with the simple statement 
that his allowance for expenses was so low that he 
had no option but to walk.” 


B. 

“The stories told of him in the diplomatic 
service are as numerous as they are amusing. 
When, for instance, he was at Washington a 
citizen of the Republic entered the office in a 
manner which excited the resentment of the 
Attaché. ‘I want to see the ‘‘ boss,’ he said. 
‘ You can’t see him,’ was the answer, ‘ he’s out ; 
see me.’ ‘ You’re no good to me,’ rejoined the 
visitor, ‘I can wait.’ He was requested to take 
a seat, and the Attaché went on with his work. 
A long time having elapsed the caller remarked : 
‘Stranger, I’ve been fooling around here for 
two hours. Has the ‘“ boss’’ come in yet ?’ 
Mr. Labouchere replied quietly: ‘No; you’ll 
see him drive up to the door when he returns.’ 
*‘ How long do you reckon he will be ?’ was the 





‘Well,’ was the response, ‘ he 


next question. 
I should say he ll be 


went to Canada yesterday. 
about six weeks.’ 

‘€On one occasion he was directed to proceed 
to St. Petersburg, but at the end of six months 
he was discovered at Homburg. There were, as 
a result, remonstrances from Downing Street. 
The reply of the youthful diplomat was that his 
means were small, but his zeal great, and that as 
neither his purse nor Government liberality was 
sufficient to meet the cost of trains he was walking 
to the Russian capital, which he hoped to reach 
in the course of the year.” 

St. SwITHIN. 


VETURIA, MOTHER OF CoRIOLANUS.—Who 
was the mother of Coriolanus? Shake- 
speare, following Plutarch, gives Volumnia 
as his mother, and Virgilia as his wife. 
Lempriére, quoting from several authorities, 
gives the same. <A statue, too, of Volumnia 
is said to have been erected in Rome on 
account of her influence in saving the city 
from destruction. I see, however, that ‘The 
Encyclopedia Britannica’ and the * Dic- 
tionary of Biography’ both make Volumnia 
the wife of Coriolanus, and Veturia his 
mother. See also Lempriére, under ‘ Veturia.’ 
What are the authorities upon which this 
version is founded, and why are they con- 
sidered superior to Plutarch? The name 
“‘ Veturia ”’ has the appearance of an ex post 
facto origin, as a kind of generic term for an 
old woman, and gives the whole story more 
the appearance of a myth than even Plu- 
tarch’s version. J. FosteER PALMER. 

8, Royal Avenue, S.W. 

[Livy, ii. 40, gives Veturia as the name of the 
mother, and Volumnia as that of the wife, of 
Coriolanus. | 


BRANDON, DUKE OF SUFFOLK: BRUNT.— 
Charles Brandon married Mary, youngest 
sister of Henry VIII. ; was standard-bearer 
to that king, who visited him at Grims- 
thorpe Castle, Bourne ; was created Duke of 
Suffolk, and received Tattershall Castle ; 
and was the son of the standard-bearer to 
Henry VII. at Bosworth. What is known 
of his father’s antecedents ? 

The valiant Sir John Brunt gave rise to 
‘“He bore the brunt of the battle,’ and 
died intestate. What is known of him ? 

C. LANSDOWN. 


Women AND Tosacco.—The following is 
a curiosity in several ways :— 

SvEET Hart I am glad to here you are well ; 
I came saue to buknum after the frite of the 
winmell thankes be to god ; I haue bout Lookes ; 
for the garden dores ; at swoffom but I thinke ; 
you had ned; by a Look for the Ladder dore, 
at holbrok; for I here you haue left it oppe ; 


where all the bras & peuteris I havedone all the 
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tobakcoe you Left mee ; 
this weeke ; 
cerret sed ; 


I pray send mee sum 
and some angelleco ceedd & sum 
to sow at buknum....&e. 


Your Afextinat wife 
Buknum May the — 04. SusAN CRANE. 
Send word what thinges you old caried to 


holbroke. 

These foor Isaac Appleton Esq’ at his Chamber 
in Grayes Inn p’sent. 

Susan Crane, widow of Sir Robert Crane, 
was the second wife of Isaac Appleton of 
Buckman Vall, Norfolk. The extract is from 
‘Family Letters from the Bodleian Library, 
with Notes by W. 8S. Appleton,’ p. 49 


My query is, did the lady require tobacco , 


in the form of snuff? The year 
letter is not given, but the following one is 
February, 1653, ¢.e., 1654. A. RHODEs. 


Magor James Kittpatrrick.—I should | 
feel extremely obliged if any of your readers 
could give me information as to the family | 
and early services of Major James Kill- 
patrick of the Madras Army, who was sent 


of the) 


AUTHORS OF . QUOTATIONS WANTED.— 
Can anyone give the names of the authors 
of the following verses, and say where she 
original poems or hymns are to be found ? 


1. Who laughs at sin laughs at his own disease, 
Welcomes approaching ruin with his smiles, 
Dares at his soul’s expense his fancy please, 


Affronts his God, himself of peace beguiles. 


2. Lenvy not their hap whom fortune doth 
advance ; 

I take no pleasure in their 
less happy chance. 

To rise by others’ fall I deem a losing game ; 

All states, with others’ ruin built, to ruin run 


amain. 
W. A. 


pain that have 


Who wrote the lines 


I was for that time lifted above earth, 
And possessed joys not promised in my birth, 


quoted by Izaak Walton in the Third Day 


BO) a 


| 


up to Bengal in 1756, where he served unde | 


Clive in command of the troops at that 
settlement until his death in 1757. 
C. B. Norman. 
St. Margarets-at-Cliffe. 


BREAM OF BREAM’s” BuripINGs.—Who 
was Bream of Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane ? ee 
iSee 10S. viii. 206.] 
310GRAPHICAL INFORMATION WANTED.— 

l, StmoN ANDREW ForsTER.—When did he 

die in 1870, and where was he buried ? A 
short account of him is given in the 
Nat. Biog.,’ xx. 24. 
_ 2 CHARLES KNYVETT, JUN., AND LoRD 
DUDLEY AND WarRpb.—In the ‘Dict. Nat. 
Biog.,’ xxxi. 341, it is stated that Knyvett 
“was educated at Westminster School, 
where he formed a close friends hip with 
Lord Dudley and Ward which lasted until 
his death.’ T should le glad to know the 
authority for this stateme nt, and if there 
is any evidence that Lord Dudley and Ward 
was educated at any public school, 

3. THOMAS ELLIS OwrEn.—According 
the ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ 
1814, and was buried 
Church, Carnarvonshire. I should be glad 
to know the full date of his death, ‘and 
whether he ever married. 


to 
xlii. 456, he died in 
in” Llanfair-is-Gaer 


4. WaLTER Pope, ASTRONOMER.—Accord- 
ing to the * Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ xlvi. 138, his 
mother was a daughter of the Puritan divine 
John Dod. 
particulars of his father and the Christian 
name of his mother. G. F. R. B. 


* Dict. | 


I should be glad to know some | 


The Compleat Angler’ ? 
T. BALsTon,. 
| Who wrote the following beautiful lines anent 
Charles Dickens ?— 
And God did bless him—if the prayers and tears 
Of countless thousands : if the knowledge sure 
Of heart uplift, or strengthened to endure, 
Have aught of blessing. Surely he who cheers 
The mourning heart—bids tly the sick man’s fears— 
Is blest, thrice blest. A Prophet of the Poor, 
In darksome den and squalid slum obscure 
He shows a world of love wherein appears 
dh «3 Way to God—not in lone hermit cell, 
In Nature-worship, stately rite, stern creed, 
But through the human hearts he loved so well. 
Angelic hosts might pause to tell 
Of ‘ Tiny Tim,” or * Paul,” or ‘‘ Little Nell.” 
E; 2X. B. 
[Asked at 11S. iii. 3, 48, but without receiving au 
answer. | 
run a horse for the Derby I wiil 


‘If ever I 


| call him F— & M— (a well-known firm of suppliers 


of Derby hampers).” 

My remembrance of this 
either said it or wrote it. 

have been Thackeray. ! 
find 


that Dickens 
It may, perhaps. 
cannot, however, 
Wa. H. PEET. 


is 


PeveERIL Famity.—The historic surname 
Peveril, in its varied forms, occurs in Not- 
tingham records and registers, apparently 
without break, from the eleventh to the 
nineteenth centuries, but is not, I believe, 
now extant here. Does it survive elsewhere 
in England ? A, STAPLETON, 

Nottingham. 

SURREY.-—- 


20YAL Mint: GUILDFORD, 


| In what reigns was the Royal Mint set up in 


| 


Guildford, 
issue of money made ther 
_J. LANDFEAR Lucas. 


Surrey, and when was the last 
e ? 
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BEavupuls.—De Quincey in his essay on 
Wordsworth has an interesting reference to 
the French patriot Beaupuis. Where can 
I meet with a detailed account, in French 
or English, of this distinguished French- 

W. 


man ? B. 
ARMS FOR’ IDENTIFICATION.—By what 
family or families have the following arms 


been used: Arms, argent on a chevron 

gules two lioncels courant, between three 

anchors sable. Crest: A lion couchant gules. 
R. P. 


PanTHERA.—I should be glad to have 
from the many Latinists 
who contribute to your columns any infor- 
mation available with regard to this masecu- 
line name. Is it of Hebrew, Roman, Syriac, 
or Greek origin? Is it a dithematic name 
(though of three syllables) ? If so,is Pan or 
Pant the prototheme ? If the division into 
Pan and thera be accepted, it would, I should 
think, be difficult to prove the absence of 
a Greek element. 
the name ever been attempted ? 

St. John Damascene (‘De Fide Ortho- 
doxa,’ iv. 15) gives the man as the brother 
of Melchi (Luke iii. 24), a name which is 
Hebraic, by adoption at any rate, if not 


Has any explanation of | 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 





and Hebraicists | 





otherwise (cf. Melchi-Shua, third son of 
Sanl). ee ER ive. 
IXNIVES AS PRESENTS.-—When I was a} 


boy (some sixty years ago), a cutler made me 
a present of a pocket knife; and within the 
past week one was given me from a Christ- 
mas tree. In both cases I was asked for a 
halfpenny in exchange. I should be glad to 
learn the origin of the custom. G. H. G. 


[The present of a knife was supposed to “cut | 


friendship,” a danger obviated by the pretence of 
purchase. | 

Datias.—Dr. G. W. Marshall, in a query. 
published in The Genealogist concerning 
one Haslett Powell, records that Elizabeth 
Powell married Duncan Dallas, and that the 
will of the latter was proved in C.P.C., 
29 July, 1814. I should be greatly obliged 
for information as to the genealogical con- 
tents of this will so far as they relate to 
Dallas; and also as to the contents of the 
will. of Mr. Charles Dallas, who died in the 
first half of the year 1812, leaving bequests 
to Sir Robert Dallas and his sisters. I 
should further be glad of any intormation 
relating to the Dallas family, with a view to 
the completion of a history of the family 





upon which I have been engaged for some | 


J. DALLAS. 


years. 
15, Walton Well Road, Oxford. 








Replies. 


THE UNITED SERVICE CLUB. 
(LS. v. 1.) 


Ir may not be generally known that this 
club, which was ** founded by General Lord 
Lynedoch, in conjunction with Viscount 
Hill and other officers, on 31st May, 1815,” 
was known at its inception, and for some 
time after, as the General Military Club. 
The admission of officers of the Navy 
took place on 24 January, 1816, and the 


name was, on 16 February following, 
changed to that of the United Service 
Club. 

The incident narrated below occurred 


soon after its foundation, and may be worth 
recording in the pages of ‘N. & Q.’ So 
serious was the view taken of this combina- 
tion of military men to form a_ club, 
that a petition full of grave apprehensions 
regarding the institution was, on 4+ March, 
1816, presented to Parliament by Col. 
Foley from the people of Leominster, in 
Herefordshire. The first part of this petition 
dealt with the great cost of a standing army, 
and continued 
“that the petitioners have heard, with the deepest 
regret, of the formation in the metropolis of a 
military club, under the sanction, and with the 
approbation, of the present commander in chief 
of his majesty’s forces [the Duke of York] ; that 
the petitioners humbly hope that the House will 
watch over, with a true constitutional jealousy, 
the proceedings of such a formidable military 
body, which appear to the petitioners to be too 
well calculated to render the military power of 
the country a body too distinct from the people, 
and consequently inconsistent with the true 
principles of a free government.” 
Speaking on the petition, Col. Foley said he 
heartily concurred with the petitioners, 
and was, in the debate which followed, sup- 
ported, amongst others, by Mr. (afterwards 
Baron) Brougham, who said 

oS 
‘““he had no objection to private clubs founded 
for local reasons, or whose members engaged to 
bind themselves to a particular beverage. But 
the club in question was of a most general and 
comprehensive description. It was formed of 
a mass of officers—gentlemen who were not em- 
ployed on any particular service—who were not 
brought together by any particular predilections 
—but were united merely as military men.” 
Mr. Brougham added that 
“he regretted that anything like ridicule was 
attempted to be thrown on those who felt jealous 
on this subject—because he felt considerable 
jealousy himself.”’ 
ARTHUR MyNorTT. 
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FAMILIES: DURATION IN MALE LINE 
(11 S. v. 27)—Surely Srr Witiram Buty 
under-estimates the length of pedigrees. A 
century, three generations, within which 
seven separate male lines of a family die 
out—Mr. Pace mentions seven different 
branches of the Bradshaws—must indeed be 
remarkable.” 

Str Wriirram asks what family “has 
undoubted proofs of the longest descent in 
the male line.” 


There would be many claimants to the | 


title ; and though critical genealogists would 
rule out ninety-nine of every hundred as 
*“non-proven,” there are one or two who, 
by contemporary charters and writings, and 
by the inheritance of land, can really show 
a probable descent from the time of the 
Conquest. 

But, by an odd coincidence, what is in 
all likelihood the best authenticated, if not 
the longest, of all the old pedigrees, is that 
of a family who now reign at Haigh Hall, as 
a result of a marriage with one of these 
very failing lines of Bradshaw. 

Lord Crawford is 26th Earl of an earldom 
more than five centuries old. He is himself 
16th in descent from the first Earl, and he 
has a son who has a son. 

The descent in the male line of a peerage 
necessitates that when, through the ages 
any doubt arises, that doubt be venti- 
lated and the descent criticized by those 
responsible for the law of the land. 

But the Lindsay pedigree by no means 
begins at the creation of the earldom in 1398. 
For nine earlier generations, back to a 
William de Lindsay who was old enough to 
witness a royal charter before 1140, it is in 
all probability perfectly sound. Whatever 
others may accomplish, I think that Lord 
Balcarres’s son can reasonably lay claim to 
a pedigree of twenty-seven generations, 
lasting over eight centuries. 

GEORGE S. C. SwiInTON, 


The number of ancient families which are 
still represented in the male line is much 
larger than your correspondent believes. 
The late Mr. Evelyn Shirley’s ‘ Noble 
and Gentle Men’ gives a brief account 
of those families that at the date of pub- 
lication ( 1866) were in possession of the 
estates which their ancestors held in the time 
of Henry VII. In going through this book 
not long ago, I was surprised to find how 
many of these families are still represented 
in the House of Lords. There are, of course, 
many families which have lost their ancestral 
property, but are still able to trace their 


descent to very ancient times. With regard 
to the query, ‘‘ Which is the family that has 
undoubted proofs of the longest descent in 
the male line ?”’ Mr. J. Horace Round 
showed some years ago in The Genealogist 
that the family of St. John is the only one, 
so far as is known, that is undoubtedly 
descended from a Domesday tenant. Several 
families pretend to a descent from Saxon 
| times, but their claims will not bear investiga- 
|tion. A good many ancient descents can be 
traced back, by ‘‘ undoubted proofs,” to the 
‘time of Henry II. Lord Wrottesley repre- 
sents the only family which can trace a direct 
male descent from one of the Founders of 
the Order of the Garter. 

According to the ‘ Almanach de Gotha,’ 
the House of Wettin is descended in the 
direct line from Thiadmar, who lived in 919. 
King George V. has therefore a longer lineage 
than any of his subjects. The House of 
Bourbon is still older, as it traces its descent 
from Robert le Fort, the great-grandfather 
of Hugh Capet. Robert was killed when 
fighting the Northmen in 866. His direct 
descendants are still very numerous. 

W. F. PRiDEAUx. 

[See also ‘Domesday Book and the Luttrell 
Family,’ 11 8S. iv. 365.] 





DRUMMOND OF HAWTHORNDEN (II 8. iv. 
487).—In endeavouring to trace the where- 
abouts of Drummond’s works, it is neces- 
sary to discriminate carefully between dif- 
ferent editions. No difficulty seems to be 
felt as to the issue of the first edition of the 
‘Teares on the Death of Meliades.’ Copies 
would appear to be plentiful. Of the second 
edition, however, it is generally said that 
no copy has hitherto been traced. 

A solution of the difficulty was presented 
by Dr. David Irving of the Edinburgh Advo- 
cates’ Library more than sixty years ago. 
In his ‘ Lives of Scottish Writers,’ vol. ii. 
p. 23, he has a note to the following effect : 

““* Teares on the Death of Mceliades,’ Edinburgh, 
printed by Andro Hart, 1613, 4to. His two sonnets 
and epitaph, which appear in this publication, are 
likewise inserted in the ‘Mausoleum, or, choisest 
Flowres of the Epitaphs written on the Death of the 
never - too- much lamented Prince Henrie,’ Edinb., 
1613, 4to. A third edition of the ‘ Teares on the 
_— of Meeliades’ soon followed, Edinb., 1614, 

0. 

According to Dr. Irving, the ‘ Teares on 
the Death of Meliades’ was first issued separ- 
ately, then incorporated with the ‘ Mauso- 
leum,’ and then again issued separately. 

In his ‘ Life of Drummond of Hawthorn- 
den,’ however, the late Prof. Masson assigns 
priority of publication to the ‘ Mausoleum,” 
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although both works were issued the same 
vear. In all likelihood Prof. Masson’s view 
is correct. And thus we have the first edi- 
tion of the ‘ Teares on the Death of Meliades ’ 
contained in the ‘ Mausoleum.’ 
edition was reprinted the same year under 
the name by which the poem is now known. 
And in 1614 the third edition was issued. 
In ‘ Books 


‘Mausoleum’ is contained in the 
cates’ Library, Edinburgh. Apparently he 
failed to discover the second edition entitled 
‘“Teares on the Death of Meliades.’ From 
information received, I am led to believe 
that a copy may be found either in the 
British Museum or in some other London 
library. 
enumerated among the books contained in 
the Edinburgh University Library. It was 
seen and described by Mr. Aldis. 

Query No. 3 indicates a publication not 
generally included under works bearing 
Drummond’s name. ‘‘ Drummond's verses,” 
says Dr. Irving, ‘‘ appeared in a publication 
entitled ‘ The Entertainment of the high and 
mighty Monarch Charles, King of Great 
Britaine, France, and Ireland, into his 
auncient and royall Citie of Edinburgh, the 
fifteenth of June, 1633.’ Printed at Edin- 
burgh by John Wreittoun, 1633, 4to.” Of 
this work a copy is said to be found in 
the Edinburgh Advocates’ Library. At all 
events, Mr. Aldis, who locates it there, 
obtained a full bibliographical description 
of it. There is, or was formerly, another 
copy in the Edinburgh Signet Library. 

The last of Drummond’s works to which 
Pror. KASTNER refers is entitled ‘To the 
Exequies of the Honourable 8". Antonye 
Alexander, Knight, &e. A __ pastorell 
Elegie, Edinburgh, printed in King James 
his College, by George Anderson, 1638,’ 4to. 
All trace of this work seems now to be lost. 
One would naturally expect a copy to be 
found in the Edinburgh University Library, 
but unfortunately that library is not easy 
of access for bibliographical purposes. Mr. 
Aldis failed to find any trace of the book. 
It may be noted that the Alexander men- 
tioned was a distinguished architect and 
second son of the first Earl of Stirling. 

It is much to be feared that many valuable 
and interesting books have disappeared 
from the shelves of Scottish libraries, 
although still named in their respective 
catalogues. To some extent this may be 
due to the fact that formerly it was the 
custom in many Scottish libraries to allow 
valuable books to be carried away by private 


The second | 


printed in Scotland before | 
1700,’ Mr. Aldis states that a copy of the | 
Advo- | 


The third edition, dated 1614, is | 
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persons for purposes of research, some of 
which got lost through the death or dis- 
appearance of the parties to whom they were 
entrusted. Perhaps, however, Scotland is 
not alone in having to lament the loss of 
literary treasures. A large number, it is 
asserted, of rare editions, both English and 
| Scottish, can now only be examined by 
students who cross the Atlantic. 
W. Scorr. 


NAPOLEON’s IMPERIAL GuarD (Il 8. iv. 
| 289, 350).—Coloured prints of some of the 
Imperial Guard appear in ‘Histoire de 
lempereur Napoléon, par P.-M. Laurent 
|de l’Ardéche, illustrée par Horace Vernet,’ 
| Paris, 1840. They are :— 
| Le prince Eugéne Beauharnais, colonel des 
| Chasseurs a cheval de la Garde Impériale, de 
1804 & 1809 (mounted). 
Grenadiers A pied: officier et soidat. 
Gendarme d’élite (mounted). 
Fusilier grenadier, grande tenue. 
Artillerie A pied et Train d’artillerie (the latter 
mounted). 
Tirailleur et Voltigeur. 
Artillerie 4 cheval (mounted). 
Chevau - légers lanciers. 
(mounted). 
Tambour-major des Grenadiers A pied. 
Dragons (mounted), 
Grenadier a pied, 3° régiment (hollandais). 
Chasseur a pied (grande tenue d’été). Sergent 
de Chasseurs 4 pied (petite tenue d’été). 
Grenadier 4 Cheval (mounted). 
Mameluck (standing by his horse). 
Sapeur du génie. 
Chevau-légers 
(mounted). ' 
Marins. (The picture is of a marine, not a sailor.) 
Timbalier de Chevau-légers polonais. ‘Trompeite 
des Chasseurs 4 cheval—1812 (both mounted). 
Pupilles. 
Perhaps to the above should be added :— 
(Leading his horse.) 


Premier régiment 





lanciers, denuxi¢me régiment 


Garde d’honneur. 

The ‘ Table des types coloriés *’ does not 
quite agree with the coloured pictures in 
the book. In it ‘“‘ Grosse ecavalerie, 1795, 
appears instead of ‘Le prince Eugéne 
Beauharnais”’ ; and near the end, acecrding 
to the table, there should be a picture of an 
‘‘ Officier de Chasseurs & cheval (garde),” 
whereas the actual picture is of a ‘ Capitaine 
de Vaisseau.” 

I doubt whether these coloured pictures 
are by Horace Vernet. Although the 
initials H. V. occur again and again on the 
black-and-white woodcuts, I have not found 
them on any of the “ types coloriés.” It is 
interesting to note that, whereas in the title 
‘““Timbalier de Chevau-Légers Polonais 
the word ‘‘ Chevau”’ without the 2 appears, 
on the cloth of the kettledrum the 2 com- 
pletes the word. 
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Landais, in his * Grand Dictionnaire,’ | 
14th edition, 1862, characterizes ** Chevau- 
légers’’ as a horrible barbarism encouraged 
by the Académie. 

The ‘ Grammaire des Grammaires,’ Paris, 
1844, p. 188, says that the custom is to 
write “ chevau-léger”’ for the singular, and 
** chevau-légers ”’ for the plural. 

ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


THEOPHILUS LEIGH, D.)). (11 S. iv. 429, | 
537). —The following information is from 
my notes. He was the third son _ of | 
Theophilus Leigh, 1696-1724, by Mary 
Brydges, eldest daughter of the eighth Lord | 
Chandos of Sudeley. Theophilus Leigh the | 
younger married Ann, daughter of Edward 
Bee, Esq., of Berkeley (? Beckley). They 
had two daughters: (1) Mary, b. 1731, 
who married in 1762 her first cousin the 
Rev. Thomas Leigh, who was Rector of | 
Adlestrop, and who succeeded to the | 
Stoneleigh estates in 1806. They left no 
ehildren. (2) Cassandra, b. 1742, who mar- 
ried in 1768 the Rev. Samuel Cocke, Rector 
ot Little Bookham; their children were 
Theophilus, Mary, and George, of whom 
only the last seems to have left issue. 
Some details of the Leigh family will be 
found in an article, * An Old Family History,’ 
in The National Review for April, 1907, : 

R. A. AUSTEN LEIGH. 


Rosin Hoop (118. v. 29).—In his * Speci- 
mens of the Pre-Shakesperean Drama’ 
(Ginn & Co., 1897), Mr. J. M. Manly gives 
three examples of Robin Hood plays. They 
occupy a considerable space in Part ILI. 
of the collection, and include ‘ Robin Hood 
and the Knight’ (a fragment), ‘ Robin Hood | 
and the Friar,’ and tobin. Hood and the 
Potter... Among the editor’s introductory | 
remarks is the statement that “ Part IIL. | 
affords illustrations of important phases of | 
dramatic activity heretofore too little 
regarded by students.” W. Bz 


The best critical account of the story of 
Robin Hood will be found in the article on 
him in the ‘ Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy,’ which also gives a list of works | 
that may be consulted. The popular account | 
will be found in the introductions to Gutch’s | 
* Lytell Geste of Robin Hode’ (1847): this 
work contains the ballads, and mentions 
many places traditionally connected with 
Robin Hood, and called by his name. The 
connexion of Robin Hood with Maid 
Marian, and of both with the May Day 
games in England and other countries, is 
fully dealt with in ‘The Medieval Stage,’ 


by E. Ix. Chambers (1903), and i. the disser- 
tations at the end of Gutch’s work. Other 
books worth consulting are Child’s *‘ English 
and Scottish Popular Ballads,’ v. 39, &e. 
(1888); Wright’s ‘Essays on Medieval 
Literature, ii. 164; Academy, vol. xxiv. 
(1883); Ritson’s ‘Collection of Robin 
Hood Ballads’ (1795, 1832, 1885); ‘ Cata- 
logue of MS. Romances in the British 
Museum.’ ed. C. A. Ward, p. 516; ‘ Percy 
Folio MS.,’ ed. Hales and Furnivall, 1. 1 
(1867); ‘N. & Q.,’ passim. 

Many plays have been published about 
the Robin Hood story, e.g., ‘Edward L.,’ 
by George Peele (ab. 1580); ‘George a 
Green, the Pinder of Wakefield’ (ab. 1580) ; 





!* The Downfall of Robert, Earl of Hunting 
| don,’ by Munday (1601); and many others 
| in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 


MatrHew H. Peacock. 


The May-maid decorated with flowers 


/and ribbons is the undoubted representative 


of the Flora, the ‘** Mille venit variis florum 
Dea nexa coronis’”’ of Ovid, transformed 
into Maid Marian when mimicry of Robin 


| Hood was added to the games among our- 


selves. But that popular robber was not 


ithe ancestor of the King or Lord of the 





May—an appointment which occurs abroad. 
Maid Marian, or the Queen of the May, 
was carried in procession upon men’s 


| shoulders, and styled ** White-pot Queen.” 


There was a French proverb, Robin a 
trouvé Marian” ‘a notorious  knavo 
hath found a notable quean.”” And again, 
taking Marion (Marian) as a proper name 
for a woman: ‘* Robin a trouvé Marion ”’— 
* Jack hath met with Gill, a filthy knave 
with a fulsome queane.” There was an old 
French drama entitled *‘ Robin et Marian,’ 
a shepherd and shepherdess, in ridicule of 
which Cotgrave’s proverb might have origi- 
nated, for Robin Hood’s paramour is, in 


| his story, Matilda, daughter of Lord Fitz- 
| walter, who was poisoned, and cannot be 


identified with Maid Marian, evidently of 
French extraction, and not known before 
the union of the Robin Hood pageant with 
the May-games (Fosbroke’s ‘ Antiquities,’ 
pp. 650 and 654). Also consult Strutt’s 
‘Sports and Pastimes of the People of Eng- 
land,’ Brand’s ‘ Antiquities, Sir Walter 
Seott’s ‘Ivanhoe’ and ‘The Talisman,’ 
and for bibliography, the article on ‘ Robin 
Hood’ in the new ‘ Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica.’ There is also Adam De Le Hale on 
‘Le Jeu de Robin et de Marian,’ the French 
drama of the thirteenth century. 

. Tom JONES. 
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I extract from the forthcoming third 
volume of the ‘ Register of National Biblio- 
graphy’ the statement that No. XI. of the 
‘Opuscula of the Nottingham Sette of Odde 
Volumes ’ is an account by Mr. J. P. Briscoe 
of the Robin Hood literature which was, in 
1898, in the Nottingham Free Public Library. | 

The inquirer should also look at the 
communication on Robin Hood plays in 
“N. & Q.,’ 10S. viii. 295 (1907). 

W. P. Courtney. 


“QUAM NIHIL AD GENIUM, PAPINIANE 
tuuM” (11S. iv. 325, 531).—The conclusion 
at which I have arrived with regard to the 
authorship of the above line is that it is a 
quotation, as we find it printed in Drayton's 
*Polyolbion,’ but that Selden himself did 
not know who was the author. Throughout 
his * Address to the Reader’ (in which the | 
line occurs), as well as in his * Illustrations 
of the Polyolbion’ (ed. 1622), Selden prints 
his Latin quotations in italics, and always in 
lines separated from the text—-sometimes 
giving the name of the author of the quota- 
tion in the margin, sometimes in the text | 
itself. This seems to indicate that the line 
is a quotation (inasmuch as it is printed, 
like the other Latin quotations, in italic and 
as a separate line); while, its authorship 
being unassigned, it would seem that it was 
not traceable to any known author. 

There is nothing, I think, that precludes 
the supposition that this noteworthy elegiac 
may have had its origin in days as far back 
as those of Sir John Cheke (1514-47) or 
Walter Haddan (1516-72), when the fre- 
quent conflicts between the ‘ common 
lawyers’ and the ‘ civilians were at 
their height, and when its epigrammatic 
smartness would be likely to render it 
especially acceptable to the lawyers of the 
Inner Temple as a neat and forcible utter- 
ance wherewith to intimate their contempt, 
whenever occasion offered, for ** civilians ”’ 
and their ways; or, again, as I at first 
conjectured, it may have been a gloss, by 
some impatient student, on the margin of 
a manuscript of Baldus or Accursius. 

But if, on the other hand, it is maintained 
that Selden was both coiner and quoter, he 
is necessarily made liable to the imputation 
of having sought to palm off upon the 
reader a line of his own composition as a | 
quotation from some Latin author whom he | 


tk 





* “Tn the Civill Law, I comprehend also the | 
Canonist, and use hath here [i.e., in England | | 
made the name of Civill Law to include both Civil, 
and Canon.”’—Selden, ‘ Hist. of Tithes’ (1618)I | 
Preface, p. xvii. | 





| that 


prefers not to name; and this, it would 
seem, simply in order to invest with an air 
of classic authority his own depreciatory 
estimate of the ‘ civilians ’’ of his own day ! 
On the value of a quotation from an original 
Latin author in those times, especially when 
it was sought to gain the suffrages of the 
ordinary man of letters, it is unnecessary, 
in these columns, to insist. 

I may further note that Selden himself 
rarely names Papinian — only, I think, in 
his ‘ Opera Omnia’ (ed. Wilkins), i. col. 1404, 
and in his * Historie of Tithes * (1618), p. 38 ; 
and the composer of the line, whoever he 
was, may have been simply yielding to the 
exigencies of elegiac verse in preferring 
Papinian to Ulpian or Gaius. 


J. Bass MULLINGER. 
GRIsE: GREY: BADGER (1! 8. v. 27).— 
Although ‘‘ the gray’? was an old English 


name for the badger, as “ grice’”’ was the 
name for its young, it seems improbable 
the “ris”? so much worn by the 
highest in the land during the Middle Ages, 
should be the skin of the badger, which in 
those days was a common animal in Great 
Britain. ‘*Gris’? was certainly expensive, 
and seems most probably to have been a 
species of foreign marten. Chaucer, in the 
Prologue of ‘The Canterbury Tales,’ says 
of the pilgrim monk, 

sic ves No coste wolde he spare ; 

I saw his sleves purtiled at the hond 

With gris, and that the finest of the lond. 
In a very ancient poem quoted by Ritson, 
amerchant, wishing to dress his lady-love in 
‘*ryall atyre,”’ 

Boght hur gownys of grete pryce 

Furryd with menyvere and with gryce. 

Fairholt says: ‘In the Middle Ages 

the fur of the ermine and the sable ranked 
highest, that of the vair and the gray was next 
in esteem.” Vair or vaire was undoubtedly 
minever, the name continuing in heraldry. 
In ‘ Sir Percival de Galles,’ a romance of the 


fourteenth century, when the son asks 
how he should recognize a knight, his 

pegs 
mother “‘shewede hym the menevaire~ m 


their hoods by which he might know them. 
Ménage in ‘Termes du vieux  frangais. 
Mp.ccL., under * Vair,’ quotes— 
Li autre couroit les piaux 
Des curieux, de gris & de vairs, 
Pour moi forrer en temps divers. ; 
Ovide, MS. 


“Wun 


and under ‘Menuvair’ he says, 


animal dit vair.”’ 
Menu, of course, means small, and some- 
times we find the fur described in two 
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words, as, for instance, in ‘La Grande 
Chronique de France,’ where the author, 
in writing about the entry of Charles VII. 
into Rouen in 1449, says the King was | 
‘“vestu d'un habit royal; c’est-a-scavoir, 
manteau, robe et chaperon d’escarlate 
vermeil fourré de menu vair.”’ 

In the ‘Book of Rates of Charles IT.,’ 
under the heading of ‘ Skins,’ 
and ‘‘ grays’ are mentioned as two distinct 
animals, the prices being given for one 
skin of a badger, and in the case of the | 
‘“‘orays”’ for forty. In later times ‘‘ petit- | 
gris’ means squirrel. There is a weasel-like 
animal only found in South America, called | 
a “grison”: it is very like a marten, 

CONSTANCE RUSSELL. 

Swallowfield Park, Reading. 


IKttinc's THEATRE (OpERA-House), Hay- 
MARKET (11 S. iv. 405, 495).—-Mr. ALECK 
ABRAHAMS seems to be unaware of the 
fact that James Winston’s theatrical collec- 
tion, together with Vice-Chamberlain Coke’s 
papers relative to the Italian opera in the 
Haymarket, 1706-15, eventually passed 
into the possession of the late Julian Mar- 
shall. I had an opportunity of viewing 
the Coke lots previous to the sale at Sotheby’s 
on 4 March, 1905, and it seemed to me that 
the Vice-Chamberlain collected the auto- 
graph letters and documents with the 
intention of writing a ‘ History of the 
Introduction of Italian Opera in England.’ 
There is, however, no mention of Vice- 
Chamberlain Coke in the ‘D.N.B.’.. Among 
his correspondents were Catherine Tofts and 
Sir John Vanbrugh. The last-named com- 
plained to him bitterly of the conduct. of 
his singers. “I am told (and_ believe) 
Rich is at the bottom on’t.’? The Vice- 
Chamberlain was, of course, a member of 
the same family as the subsequent Earls of 
Leicester, but the peerage was only created 
in 1837. I am most anxious to gather 
material concerning him for the ‘ Dictionary 
of Writers on Music,’ on which I am engaged 
with the assistance of Mr. Louis A. Kle- 
mantaski and other collaborators. 
ANDREW DE TERNANT. 
25, Speenham Road, Brixton, 8.W. 


BISHOPS ADDRESSED as ‘“‘My lLorp” 
(11 8S. iv. 508; v. 36, 76).—I have not aceess 
to the Ninth Series, but this matter was 
discussed at 7 S. viii. 467; ix. 78, and, 
believe, on former occasions. 
more (‘ Kecl. Law,’ vol. i. p. 


Bishops Suffragan that ‘‘ by courtesy they 
‘lords.’”” He 
“It [the title] is probably only a 


were commonly designated 
adds : 


both badger | 


Sir R. Philli- | 
96) says of | 


translation of ‘ Dominus,’ and just as applic- 
able to the Bishop of a Church not estab- 
‘lished as of one established by temporal 
ilaw.’’ With the latter part of this sentence 
I am entirely in agreement; the former 
_would prove too much, a as it would place 
‘all graduates—to whose names the letters 
“Ds.” (z.e. “‘ Dominus ’’) are appended in the 
buttery book of their college—on the same 
‘level with Bishops. I would add to the 
| instances, cited by W. C. B. and others, of 
the title being given to many who are not 
peers of Parliament, that of the courtesy 
‘title held by the sons of peers. But 
[I cannot but believe, with your ccrre- 
|spondents, that the title is inherent in the 
| spiritual office of a Bishop. Reference has 
| been made to Crockford. In the issue of 
| 1910 it is stated that 

“there is ample documentary evidence that the 
predecessors of the present Bishops Suffragan 
were, up to the disuse of their office in the reign 
of James I., every whit (whether by right or 
courtesy) as much ‘ Lord Bishops’ as the Dio- 
cesans, peers of Parliament, whose labours they 
shared and lightened.” 

Contrariwise. immediately following this 
paragraph appears a letter dictated by Mr. 
Gladstone in 1907, to the effect 

“that in 1879 the Secretary of State was advised 
by the Law Officers of the Crown that a Bishop 
Suffragan should be styled ‘ The Right Reverend 
the Bishop Suffer: vgan of and should be 
addressed as ‘ Right Reverend Sir.’ ” 

But it is notorious that the Law Officers of 
the Crown are not infallible in judgments 
ecclesiastical. 

I have somewhere read that William IV., 
speaking to Bishop Luscombe, who had been 
consecrated in 1825 to perform episcopal 
acts for English congregations on the 
Continent, said: “TI will “always call you 
‘My Lord.’ This I give for what it is 
worth. E. H. Tew. 


Upham Rectory, Hants. 


Du Betuzay (11 S. iv. 347, 459).—-Mr. E. 
Gorpon Durr has very kindly sent me the 
two MS. leaves of Latin verse about which 
he wrote. The evidence of their contents 
and style confirms my suggestion that the 
author is Joannes Salmonius Macrinus. I 
have not found the verses printed in any 
of his books belonging to the Bodleian or 
British Museum Libraries. 

KDWARD BENSLY. 
Aberystwyth. 








Univ. Coll, 


William Browne did not, it would seem, 
‘translate directly from Du Bellay, but from 
a Latin version by the Sicilian poet Janus 
‘Vitalis, which . is entitled ‘In Urbem 
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Romam qualis est hodie. It is prefixed | and Penge, final vowel being at length 
to what Browne calls his ‘ paraphrase,” | silent, as in Stonehenge. Pinkie seems to 
though he was evidently acquainted with the | have a_ still closer affinity to ‘ pynca.”’ 
original. See Mr. Gordon Goodwin's edition |Compare also Poynton, Poyntington, Sea- 
of the ‘ Poems of William Browne of Tavi- | point, Greenpoint, Pierpoint, Hurstpierpoint, 
stock’ in ‘‘ The Muses’ Library” (George | &e. I offer this, however, only as a sugges- 
Routledge & Sons), vol. ii. pp. 300-1, and | tion. N. W. HI. 
note, p. 351. Mr. A. H. Bullen’s ‘Intro-| New York. 
duction’ is dated 1893, so I conclude that | : : 
the edition appeared about that time—that | Porawos (11 8. v. 29). — MR. HILt is 
is, some eighteen years ago. It is a great | Wrong in thinking that this horse S name Is 
pity that some publishers still persist in | printed in this way “in all sporting books. 
omitting the year on the front pages of He will find a portrait of the horse in vol. i 
their reprints. — JOHN T. CURRY. of Taunton’s ‘Celebrated Racehorses,’ where 
the name is printed Pot8o’s. Indeed, I 
never saw it printed otherwise, though the 
of Rome,’ by Bellay, and ‘ Bellaye’s Visions,’ | horse is mentioned in White’s ‘ History of the 
published in 1591, in a volume entitled | Turf,’ in the Druid’s works, and in many 
‘Complaints: containing sundrie_ small| others. Mr. Hitt must have got hold of 
Poemes of the World’s Vanitie’ ? These |a work with a fallen numeral. The genesis 
are by the author of ‘The Faerie Queene,’ | of the hieroglyphic is that a lad in Lord 
whose translation of Bellay should be com- | Abingdon’s stable, having been told to write 
pared with the later version by Browne. | ‘* Potatoes’? on the corn-bin, did it after 
The ‘Complaints’ are included in the | the following fashion: Pot,oo00,0000. 
collected works of Edmund Spenser, and his WILLOUGHBY MAYCcock. 
translations may be found in the Globe 
edition, pp. 526 and 538. GELLYFEDDAN, CYNGHORDY, AND LLETTY- 
R. Ottver HESLoP. scertp (11 S. v. 28).—Gelly means wood, 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. | grove, copse. I do not know the meaning 
|of the second element. I might perhaps 
guess it aright, but there has been too much 
guessing about place-names. 

Cynghor-dy means council- (or counsel-) 








May I add to the reference ‘ The Ruines 





PENGE as A PLAcE-NAME (11 8S. iv. 330 
437, 497 ; v. 18). -—The_ twelfth -century 
lawsuit mentioned by Mr. ANSCOMBE does 
not seem to be the same as the one referred | }, 5456. 
bite Pigg tei etic again conga ne ae = = | Lletty means lodgings or inn. Scilp is 

aPC Eae esta utes ae |not Welsh. It may be a nickname, and the 
early thirteenth century. The reference | whole word may mean Scilp’s lodgings or 
- to ‘Select Pleas of rg Crown,’ edited by | inn, Davip SALMON. 
W. Maitland, vol. i. p. 48. The case is! g\yansea. 
Ae Be ed 90, and comes among the pleas 
of Easter term, A.D. 1203 :— Cynghordy (=cynghor-+ty) means ‘ Coun- 

‘ Richard of Flitch, the servant of William de | Cil House.” — Lletty means “ lodging.” “ inn.” 
Guines at Beck, appeals Almaric of Bore, for | Scilp is scarcely a Welsh word. In Gelly- 
that he wickedly and by night in the king’s peace | feddan, gelly suggests the mutated form of 
nn Fd wood of Beck, which is | celli, wood,” “ copse ” : but feddan cg 

nS hesaann aa “a cuatk ke as or on obscure tome. Is itamisreading of feddau ? 

€ D| ot yi ) =| ia al 
in verbum, et dicit quod comes poe Abbi a de | Then it might be the mutated plural of bedd, 
Westmonasterio habet boscum menor ee atum | grave,” used adjectivally. The whole word 


Peenge et illo bosco cepit illos porcos. would=(y) gelli+beddau, meaning “ (The) 
W. R. B. Peace. graves copse.” H. I. B. 


While rejecting any affinity between this Pepys’s ‘Diary’: BRAYBROOKE EDI- 
name and Penkridge (the Cymric Pen-y-crug) | TION (11 8S. v. 6).—The apparent mistake 
and Penhurst (probably originally Pinehurst), | about Newport Pagnell is not quite set right 
I take the first constituent in Penkhurst| by Mr. C. Lesuie Smirn. The “ well 
(Sussex), Pangbourne (Berks), and Penistone | watered’ town, with ‘like a Cathedral 
(Yorks), to be the same as Penge. The | Church,” must have been Newport Pagnell, 
most likely derivation of Penge I take to be | not Bicgster. As Pepys can hardly have 
the Anglo-Saxon word pynca, a point, related | gone back from Buckingham to Newport at 
to the verb pyngan, to prick. Pynca would | night when he was going on to Oxford next 
naturally become softened into Pinga, Pengé, | day (and he arrived there in time to visit 
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the Colleges before dinner), it would seem as | 
though he had mixed up his recollections of | 
the places he had visited, though he does | 
not record that he was ‘* very merry. | 
A. Moruey DaAvIEs. | 
SKATING IN THE MippLe AGEs (11 8. v. 
27). — Fosbroke (‘ Antiquities,’ p. 513)! 
remarks :—- | 
“Skating was a great accomplishment of | 
Thialfe in the Edda, and was usual among the | 
Northern and Celtic nations. Olaus Magnus | 
describes the skate as of polished iron, or of the 
shank-bone of a deer, or sheep, about a foot long. | 
Besides skates, they had wooden shoes with iron 
points, flexible circles with points sharpened 
every way into teeth, triangular points of iron, &c, 
Our ancestors were not only versed in sliding, 
but used the leg-bones of animals fastened to | 
their shoes, and pushed themselves on with stakes 
headed with iron. The wooden skates, shod with 
iron, are said to have been invented in the Low 
Countries, and certainly introduced here from 
Holland.” 
Skating is mentioned by the Danish historian | 
Saxo Grammaticus about 1134. The} 
e . 5 ie py! | 
earliest form of skate that we know (‘ Ency. | 
Brit.,’ xxv. 166) is that of the bone ‘*‘ runners 
(still preserved in museums) worn by the | 
primitive Norsemen. Whatever its origin | 
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fixing them on with more ease, safety. and 
expedition than hath hitherto been dis- 
covered.”” Also by W. Milward (April, 
1819) : “‘ My improvement on the skate, and 
fixing the same, consists of attaching the 
skate iron to the shoe instead of a wooden 
sole, to be strapped on the foot as heretofore.” 

As to when steel skates were first used, 
compare Sir Walter Scott in 1824, ‘St. 
Ronan’s Well,’ chap. iii.: ‘I thought 
sketchers were aye made of airn.” (Sketch 
is the Scotch form of ‘skate.’’) <A_ steel 
sole and fittings were introduced as an 
improvement by John Rodgers in 1831 ; 
but skates made entirely of steel are more 
modern—perhaps fifty years later. 

Tom JONEs. 


In my edition of ‘ Haydn’s Dictionary 
of Dates’ (1885) it is stated that skating 
is ‘“‘mentioned by the Danish historian 
Saxo Grammaticus about 1134,” after which 
is a reference to FitzStephen. It also men- 
tions that there are “ figures of skates in 
Olaus Magnus’s history, printed 1555.” 
‘“Chambers’s Encyclopedia’ records that a 
bibliography of nearly 300 works relating to 
skating appeared in ‘N. & Q.’ between 





in Great Britain, skating was certainly a/ 1874 and 1881, and a reference to this may 
common sport in England in the twelfth | assist Mr. Forses SIEVEKING in tracing what 
century, as is proved by an old translation he desires, URLLAD. 
of Fitz-Steven’s ‘Description of London, | 
1180:—- | BroGRAPHICAL INFORMATION WANTED 
“ When the great fenne or moore (which wa- (11 S.. V. 28).—l. Barrow.—lIn the ‘ Athen 
tereth the walls of the citie on the North side) is | Oxonienses’ it Is said that Thomas Barrow, 
frozen, sy — bet os yess a -+ {the father of Isaac Barrow, Master of Trin. 
asome tye ones to t reir - e ¢ ane under t 1eIr Coll., Camb.. was the son of Isaae Barrow otf 
heeles, and shoving themselves with a little picked | Sni » lle Camis. te Pais ga 
staffe do slide as swiftlie as a birde flyeth in the | Spinney Abbey, Camb., Esq. This work also 
aire or an arrow out of a cross-bow.”’ ;mentions Isaac Barrow, Doctor of Physic, 
At what period the use of metal runners | who was buried in All Saints’ Church, Camb., 
. . . | 29 Be 16 
was introduced is unknown, but it was | 0D == Feb., 1616. ; 
The Barrows must have sold Spinney 


possibly not long after the introduction | t 
i © i ‘ . | A17FsO«*ae Vays » » GAs >» r(' 
into Northern Europe, in the third century | Abbey, as it became the seat of Henry Crom- 


A.D., of the art of working in iron. Blade-| Well, the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, after 
skates were probably introduced here from | his retirement, and it was there that Charles 
Holland about 1660; and skating is said | H. visited him. — 
to have been made fashionable by the Cava- Oliver, Henry's eldest son, died there, and 
liers who had been in exile with Charles If, his brother Henry, who succeeded to the 
in Holland. That it had become popular property, sold it to Edward Russell, Lord 
with the aristocracy as well as with the | Orford. 
people we are told by Pepys :— | 3. Cot. Henry Morpaunt CLAVERING 
1 Dec., 1662. ‘‘ Over the park (where I first in | died on 18 May, 1850, and was buried on 
my life did see people = with their skates, eet 3 “ pees. o- Cemetery. His first 
which is a very pretty art). : | wife, Lady Augusta Campbell, died in 1831. 
Also on 13 Dec. “To the Duke [of York], and | f{@ |ived with This muons wife at Abbeville 


followed him into the park, where, though the ice F me ti bef. 
was broken and dangerous, yet he would go slide | ( rance) a long time before he married her ; 
upon his skates, which I did not like, but he she survived him. 

slides very well. 4. ROBERT CLAVERING was a son of Sir 





The earliest patents are by J. H. Savigny | Thomas Clavering of Greencroft, co. Dur- 
(December, 1784), “for making skates and | ham. He was entitled to his name, though 
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‘help is, we are glad to see, fully recognized. 
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Sir Thomas never owned him. His mother 
was a Frenchwoman, and lived in Paris. 
CONSTANCE RUSSELL. 
Swallowfield Park, Reading. 


2, Con. Joun HENRY BELLI —This scrap 
may be of use. John Belli, Esq., of South- | 
ampton, who died in 1805, married Elizabeth 
Stuart, daughter of Samuel Blount, Esq., ot 
that place. He calls Samuel Pepys Cockerell 
and Charles Cockerell his brothers-in-law, but 
T do not know how that relationship came 
about. W. C. B. 


Beaupre Bey (11 8. iv. 528).—In the 
Cole MS. in the British Museum, Add. 
MSS. 5831, folios 473, 476, will be found 
memoranda concerning him which may give 
the required information. Also 5848, folio 
259, gives the Beaupré pedigree. 

G. J. GRAY. 


Cambridge. 


*“*SamHowpn ” (118. iv. 446).—According to 
the ‘ E.D.D.’ the meaning of sammodithee is 
‘the same unto thee,” the expression being 
current as a form of greeting. This differs 
materially from the example given by Mr. 
RATCLIFFE. I do not find any mention 
made of the dialect verbs sam and samhowd 
in the same authority. N. W. Hitt. 

New York. 


Hotes on Books, Ke. 


The Oxford Shakespeare Glossary. By C. TT. 
Onions, M.A.London, of the ‘ Oxford English 
Dictionary.” (Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 

WE give the title-page in this case at greater | 

length than usual, for it explains the merits of the 

present work, and affords good reason for its 
existence. Of Shakespeare glossaries there are 
many, but the present is amply justified, for it is 

“primarily the outcome of an analysis of Shake- 

speare’s vocabulary conducted in the light of the 

results published in the [Oxford] Dictionary.” The 
merits of that great work in analysis have often 
been commended in our columns, and they are 
such as command the unqualified praise of every 
expert. Mr. Onions has worked for fifteen years 
on the editorial staff of the ‘ Dictionary’; he has 
also paid special attention to Warwickshire dialect 
and to the language of Shakespeare’s contem- 
poraries ; and, further, he has been able to 
profit by the labours of a host of critics and 
commentators who have gone before, and whose 





Among these our contributor the late H. C. Hart 
fully deserves special mention. 

Average literary knowledge is not ranked too 
high, and senses still current have been occa- 
sionally illustrated. Our own experience of 
present-day standards leads us to endorse this 
procedure as wise. Full references are given to 
passages in the works, and we regard the volume 





| Speare 


as a model of business-like conciseness. It only 
remains to add that its price is remarkably low. 
We have not seen the edition on India paper, 
which costs a little more, but it would. we imagine, 
make the volume a triumph of compression in 
every way. 


From the Cambridge University Press comes 
another rich source of illustration of the greatest 
of our poets in Life in Shakespeare's England, 
one of ** The Cambridge Anthologies,’’ compiled 
by Mr. John Dover Wilson. Here the ‘‘ meagre 
framework of facts which we call the life of Shake- 

* has been admirably supplemented by 
extracts from contemporary writers which illus- 
trate the life and manners of the day. The 
country, the stage, the Court, vagabonds and 
rascals, ‘shopmen and sportsmen —all are ex- 
hibited as they appeared in their characteristic 
guise. The topic of religion is omitted: ‘‘ The: 
omission, it might be said, is Shakespeare’s. 
Nothing is more remarkable in his work than its 
silence concerning the religious life and violent 
theological controversy of the time.’ The 
spelling has been modernized, and the chapters 
and a large number of the extracts are headed by 
the quotations from Shakespeare which they 
recall. 

Mr. Wilson’s aim is to make his book as at- 
tractive and as easy to read as possible, and he has 
certainly succeeded in making his collection highly 
readable as well as instructive. The student of 
to-day has so many advantages unknown to his 
predecessors a generation earlier that he has little 
excuse for lack of accomplishment. As for the 
general reader, learning is brought so close to his 
door, and made so easy for him, that even he may 
be induced to read something beyond the news- 
papers. There are seven illustrations, a glossary 
of difficult words, and an ‘ Index of Authors.’ 
Cameo Book - Stamps. ‘igured and Described 

by Cyril Davenport, V.D.. F.S.A. (Edward 

Arnold. } 

Tuts handsome and well-printed book is by a 
master of the subject, and will rank as authorita- 
tive. The title is not too clear to the uninitiated. 
It indicates the use of dies cut for stamping 
books, the dies belonging to the same category as 
those used for medals. Cameo stamps on 
leather are, says the author, ‘* produced by means 
of pressure from sunk dies of wood or metal, 
the design showing in low relief.” They are, as 
a rule, larger than medal or coin dies, and rect- 
angular in outline. Mr. Davenport gives us 
details of the technical methods of stamping, 
colouring, and gilding, the last a process of some 
difficulty to attain permanent and satisfactory 
results. The term ‘‘ cameo” has long been 
applied to the early Italian stamp in relief, but 
might also be applied, the author thinks, to the 
same class of stamp from the Netherlands, 
England, France, and Germany. ‘‘ Embossed ”’ 
is an equally descriptive term, as is remarked, and 
perhaps clearer. 

The illustrations, of which, with the descrip- 
tions attached to them, the book is composed, are 
admirably rendered, and the result of much care 
and forethought. First, the author made rub- 
bings which gave the general distribution and 
proportion of the stamps, though by no means a 
complete impression. These he then supple- 
mented with carefully drawn outlines copied 
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from the stamps themselves. These renderings 
he regards as superior to photography, which does 
not on the whole show adequate results, owing 
to the different incidences of lighting. 

The 151 examples figured are mainly drawn 
from the British Museum. There are, however, 
a few good specimens from private hands. Mr. 
Davenport will be glad to hear of more cameo 
stamps, large or small, with a view to making 
drawings of them, provided that they do not 
contain copies or obvious adaptations of the 
designs he has here put before us. His book 
being provided with full indexes, and arranged 
alphabetically according to subject, there should 
be no difficulty in tracing all that he supplies. 
The designs include fine heads of Alexander the 
Great and Cato the “lder, Augustus with a 


Sibyl, the arms of Anne Boleyn, Catherine of | 
Sarl of Totnes, a | 
bust portrait of Queen Elizabeth, and several 


Arragon, and George Carew, 


heads of Luther. There is a beautiful floral 
design with a rose as centre, dated 1499, but most 
of the stamps are of the century after. 

Mr. Davenport gives short accounts of the 
life of figures so well known as Lucretia, Cleo- 
patra, and Cicero. He does not, however, pro- 
vide much assistance to the average reader in 
his renderings of the Latin mottoes, which are 
often a little loose. In No. 48 (1 Cor. xv. 55) 
we might be led to suppose that ‘* inferne ’? means 
*“O! grave.” Many of the inscriptions are 
metrical in form, and so help the scholar. Thus 
we have no difficulty in supplying ‘‘ eris’”’ after 
“ certus ’ at the end of No. 102 to complete the 
sense, and tind it actually occurring in No. 104. 
In neither is ‘* certus ”’ or “* certus eris ’’ rendered. 
Our author is, of course, fully equipped in these 
matters, but we think he might consider those 
who are not. 


” 


In the February Cornhill Magazine Sir Henry 
Lucy continues his reminiscences, collected under 
the title of ‘Sixty Years in the Wilderness,’ 
some four pages of which are devoted to the 
attitude taken by The Daily News in the case of 
Sir Charles Dilke, and include a letter from Lady 
Dilke. Mr. Stephen Gwynn’s ‘ Farewell to the 
Land’ is particularly good reading; if there is 
something of Utopia about it, this nevertheless 
surrounds a kernel of satisfactory experience. 
Many people must have wondered with regret 
how it happened that ‘‘ Lanoe Falconer’s’’ career 
as a writer was so brief: the explanation is here 
supplied by Mrs. March Phillips in an interesting 
and sympathetic memoir of her. There is a 
letter, dated from Hamburg in 1799, relating 
a meeting between the writer and Cléry, valet to 
Louis XVI., giving Cléry’s account of the King’s 
disposition at the time of his execution. Miss 
Jane H. Findlater’s story ‘ Mysie had a Little 
Lamb’ is somewhat spun out, but has her cha- 
racteristic humour. 


In The Fortnightly Review for February, Mr. 
Sydney Brooks’s * Aspects of the Religious Question 
in Ireland’ is the political article which is at once 
the liveliest and of the most permanent general 
interest. He argues that those Unionists who 
desire to see Ireland freed from ‘‘ the tyranny of the 
Church” have no hope but in Home Rule. Mr. 
Machray’s discussion of ‘ The Fate of Persia’ gives 
clearly and succinctly the external moves which 
have brought about ihe present situation between 
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thit country, Russia, and ourselves. Most readers 
will turn to Mr. John Galsworthy’s ‘ Vague 
Thoughts on Art,’ where they will find a new 
definition of Art, a discussion of the Realist and 
the Romantic as the two fundamentally different 
forms of Art, and a good deal in the way of hope- 
ful prognostication. ‘ The Whirligig of Men,’ by 
Mr. P. . W. Ross, isa somewhat strangely written, 
but suggestive contribution to international think- 
ing. The practice of *‘ mercifulness” by a nation— 
whereof treatment of the Jews affords a con- 
venient test—is held to be a factor in national 
predominance more or less on a level with advan- 
tages of climate and position. Mr. F. G. Aflalo 
has a very entertaining and sympathetic paper— 
‘Diana of the Highways’—on women travellers 
and explorers. 


Mr. Myer D. Davis.—After a somewhat pro- 
tracted illness this fine Hebraist, an old contributor 
to these columns, passed away in his home in 
Brondesbury on 12 Jan., at the age of 81. He 
was born on 19 Nov., 1830, in the East End of 
London, and educated at the Jews’ Free School, 
where he rose to become the senior Hebrew master 
and conductor of the Talmud Torah classes. One 
of his most distinguished pupils was Mr. Israel 
Zangwill. In every quarter of the globe there 
are men to-day holding high mercantile and pro- 
fessional appointments who were among. his 
pupils, with many of whom he kept up corre- 
spondence. His great forte was Anglo-Jewish 
history. Mr. Lucien Wolf considers him the 
father of that new science. He was a contributor 
to many journals on his favourite subject, includ- 
ing The Jewish Chronicle, the defunct Jewish Record, 
and The Jewish World, of which he was for some 
years editor. In 1888 he published his well-known 
volume of ‘ Shetaroth’ (Hebrew title-deeds). It 
is said he had a real genius for friendship. At 
any rate, his was a most genial personality, with 
pious and unaffected manners. He was a great 
favourite with young men, whom he loved to 
stimulate into literary activity, and was esteemed 
by a large circle for his sincerity, kindly nature, 
and genuine modesty. 

M. L. R. BrReEsiar, 





Motices to Correspondents. 


On all communications must be written the name 
und address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
ication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


WE beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print, and to this rule we can make no exception. 


WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 


B. B.—Forwarded. 

A. GwyTHER. — Many thanks for reply, which 
has been forwarded to inquirer. 

Mr. 8. 8S. McDowa. writes thanking Mr. 
StapLeETON for his reply on the Coltman family 
(ante, p. 58), and would be glad to learn where ke 
could procure copies of the MS. and of the 
pamphlet there referred to. 




















